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North  Carolina  College  Calendar 


November  8-9 Alumnae  Week-End  Seminar. 

November    9 Lecture,  Dr.  Bruno  Roselli. 

November  13 Concert,  Marine  Band. 

November  16 Senior-Faculty  Reception. 

November  28 Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

December    2 Lecture,  Bertrand  Russell. 

December    9 Concert,  Margherita  Salvi  and  Cortis. 

December  13 Lecture,  Dr.  Tehyi  Hsieh. 

December  18 Play-Likers. 

December  19 Christmas  Vacation.  ! 

January    3 Work  Resumed.  !; 

January  10 Lecture,  Count  Felix  von  Luckner.  | 

January  25 Examinations  Begin. 

February  3-4 Registration  for  Second  Semester. 

February    4 St.  Olaf's  Choir. 

February    8 .... Lecture,  Hugh  Walpole. 

February  13 Concert,  Levitski.  i 

February  15 Lecture,  Carl  Sandburg.  ! 

February  22 Lecture,  Lowell  Thomas.  I 

March    8 Play-Likers.  \\ 

March  17 Concert,  Cj^rena  Van  Gordon. 

March  29 Lecture,  Frank  Speaight.  ^ 

March  31- April  7 Spring  Holidays. 

April  18 Lecture,    Saveli    Walevitch    (Old    Folk  \ 

Songs  and  Gypsy  Ballads  of  Russia ) .  \ 

April  19 Play-Likers. 

April  24-25 High  School  Music  Contest. 

April  28 Concert,  Jacques  Gordon. 

May    1 May  Day. 

May  10 Play-Likers. 

May  11 Mother's  Day  Vespers. 

May  17 Lecture,  Lorado  Taft. 

June  7-8-9 Commencement. 


First  Alumnae  Week-End  Seminar 

November  8-9 
Subject:    Our  Times 


IN  IJNE  with  our  Reenrollment  Plan 
announced  some  months  ago,  during 
September  the  alumnae  office  sent  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  alumnae  about  the 
Seminar  which  had  been  planned  in  con- 
nection with  members  of  the  history  de- 
partment.   The  first  page  read : 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  at  your  alma 
mater  and  with  the  many  friends  and  associates 
of  your  college  days  in  hoping  that  you  will 
spend  November  8-9  on  the  campus  as  a  charter 
' '  student ' '  of  our  first  Alumnae  Week-End 
Seminar. 

The  college  is  providing  for  you  a  week-end 
of  intellectual  stimulation  and  delightful  fel- 
lowship. I  feel  that  the  thought  of  these  two 
things  alone  will  make  you  eager  to  accept  the 
invitation.  But  beyond  this,  I  want  you  to 
come  close  again  to  the  spirit  of  your  college, 
to  share  anew  its  purposes  and  its  privileges, 
and  to  see  with  us  the  evidence  of  progress  and 
advance  which  are  yearly  growing  more 
apparent. 

Do  not  disappoint  us,  but  tell  us  that  you 
will  be  here. 

We  shall  be  glad  also  to  have  you  present 
for  the  usual  Founder 's  Day  exercises  on  Oc- 
tober 5.    Any  messages  which  arrive  from  you 
will  be  read  to  the  audience  on  this  occasion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Julius  I.  Foust. 

On  the  second  page,  Rosa  Blakeney 
Parker,  president  of  the  association,  and 
the  alumnae  secretary  wrote : 

You  are  invited,  regardless  of  when  or  how 
long  you  were  a  student  at  the  college,  to  be 
its  guest  on  the  campus  November  8-9.  We 
waHt  you  to  come  back  for  a  week-end  of  ex- 
hilarating study  and  discussion  and  joyous 
companionship.  The  general  subject  will  be 
"Our  Times,"  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson  will  be 
in  charge. 

Stirring  and  significant  things  are  taking 
place  today  all  around  us  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  Through  a  series  of  talks  and  lectures 
Mr.  Jackson  and  his  associates  will  take  us 
up  on  a  high  peak  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  interpret   for   us   these   clianging  times   in 


which  we  live — socially,  industrially,  economi- 
cally, politically.  Those  who  have  sat  at  the  feet 
of  these  teachers  will  need  no  second  urge  to 
come.  Those  who  missed  the  privilege  are  now 
to  receive  it.  In  addition.  Dr.  Bruno  Roselli, 
distinguished  Italian  publicist,  will  bring  the 
series  to  a  close. 

We  want  this  week-end  to  be  a  holiday 
season  as  well — reunion  with  old  friends,  re- 
newal of  association  with  our  college.  We  are 
to  have  rooms  together  in  Old  Guilford  Hall — 
so  long  as  they  last !  There  will  be  other  social 
touches.  So  fill  out  the  reservation  slip  and 
tell  us  you  are  coming.  We  shall  receive  you 
^^dth  open  arms — to  share  with  us  this  great 
event ! 

On  the  third  page  the  program  was 
outlined : 

Friday  evening,  November  8 

7:00  p.m.    Complimentary  Dinner. 

8:00p.m.  Address:  Our  Changing  Common- 
wealth— Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson.   Discussion. 

9:30-10:30  p.m.  Open  House  in  the  Dormi- 
tories. (Group  parties  where  the  alumnae 
may  visit  with  the  students  from  their 
counties.) 

Saturday  morning,  November  9 
9:00  a.m.    Our    Changing    South — ^Dr.    B.    B. 
Kendrick.    Discussion. 
1.0:30  a.m.    Intermission. 

11:00  a.m.    Our    Changing    Nation — Dr.    A.    S. 
Keister.    Discussion. 
1 :  00  p.m.    Lunch. 
2:30  p.m.    Our  Changing  World — Miss  Harriet 

Elliott.    Discussion. 
4 :  00  p.m.    Seeing  ' '  Changing  Greensboro. ' ' 
6:00  p.m.    Dinner. 

8:00p.m.  Address:  Mussolini  and  European 
Politics — Dr.  Bruno  Eoselli. 

The  first  Alumnae  Week-End  Semi- 
nar has  come  and  gone.  The  success  of 
the  event  surpassed  even  our  best  ex- 
pectations, not  only  in  point  of  attend- 
ance, but  also  in  the  consistently  high 
order  of  the  lectures  and  the  almost  un- 
paralleled  response   in   interest   on   the 
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part  of  the  alumnae  themselves.  In  the 
periods  allowed  for  discussions,  ques- 
tions flew  thick  and  fast.  As  an  alumna 
expressed  it,  we  almost  "trod  upon  one 
another"  in  our  eagerness  to  "answer 
back  "  or  to  have  our  individual  perplex- 
ity enlightened  or  solved.  Every  discus- 
sion hour  had  to  be  stopped  for  lack  of 
time  to  continue — this  was  true  from 
beginning  to  end. 

From  first  to  last  about  325  "stu- 
dents" attended.  Women  from  the  first 
year  of  the  college  to  the  last  were  in- 
cluded in  the  "school."  Fifty-three 
counties  and  four  states  were  repre- 
sented. And  when  we  announced  that  a 
second  Seminar  on  Child  Psychology 
would  be  conducted  in  the  spring,  there 
was  approving  applause. 

The  Seminar  opened  with  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  in  South  dining  hall. 
The  alumnae  secretary  "pushed  off" 
with  a  brief  message  of  greeting  to  the 
alumnae  and  the  presentation  of  the 
president,  Rosa  Blakeney  Parker,  who 
presided.  Mrs.  Parker  in  a  happy  speech 
dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  continued 
study  idea  and  the  remarkable  response 
which  had  met  our  invitation  to  "come 
learn  for  the  joy  of  learning."  She 
next  presented  Dr.  Foust.  There  are 
some  people,  she  told  us,  about  whom  we 
feel  so  deeply  w^e  do  not  know  what  to 
say — he  was  one  of  these.  Then  she  read 
certain  lines  from  Edwin  Markham's 
poem  on  Lincoln  which  she  felt  were  ap- 
plicable to  him. 

In  fitting  words  President  Foust 
welcomed  us  to  our  own  home,  assuring 
us  that  while  we  were  here  the  college 
really  was  ours.  He  discussed  the  grow- 
ing conviction  on  the  part  of  educational 
institutions  that  they  owed  to  their 
alumnae  opportunities  for  continued 
growth  and  development.  The  old  idea 
that  education  ends  with  graduation  is  a 
foolish  one — education  really  begins 
there.  But  the  college  likewise  has  an 
obligation  to  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina, apart  from  the  students  on  the 
campus    and   the    alumnae.     He   hoped 


that  the  alumnae  here  assembled  would 
take  back  from  the  Seminar  to  the  yjeo- 
ple  in  their  respective  communities  that 
which  wouhl  quicken  and  stimulate  their 
intellectual  lives.  He  congratulated  our 
association  that  it  was,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
the  first  in  the  south  to  put  into  of)er- 
ation  such  an  alumnae  program. 

We  came  next  to  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  and  director  of  the  Seminar,  Dr. 
W.  C.  Jackson,  and  his  subject,  "Our 
Changing  Commonwealth."  Mrs.  Parker 
spoke  of  Mr.  Jackson's  great  popularity 
with  students  and  alumnae  and  the  keen 
interest  with  which  we  awaited  his 
message. 

Our  Changing  Commonwealth 

In  the  beginning  Dr.  Jackson  con- 
trasted in  whimsical  and  humorous 
fashion  North  Carolina  as  she  is  today 
and  as  she  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 
There  were  changes!  Twenty-five  years 
ago  three  negroes  to  one  white  man  were 
to  be  found  in  the  penitentiary ;  today 
there  are  three  white  men  to  one  negro  I 
Then  to  be  a  Republican  in  North  Caro- 
lina w^as  a  difficult  thing — it  required 
courage  and  character ;  last  year  they 
set  the  style !  Twenty-five  years  ago 
three  thousand  people  at  a  camp  meet- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  buggies,  horses, 
wagons  and  mules,  w-as  the  largest  crowd 
ever  to  assemble ;  now  we  go  to  a  foot 
ball  game  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  see  thirty-five  thousand 
people  in  the  midst  of  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  automobiles!  And  more  in 
similar  vein. 

But  coming  to  the  main  division  of 
his  address.  Dr.  Jackson  said  that  a 
revolution,  a  new^  order  and  era,  began 
in  the  state  about  twentj^-five  years  ago. 
He  laid  it  down  as  his  major  premise 
that  freedom  conditions  progress ;  that 
we  moved  forward  after  1900  because 
our  state  was  set  free — free  from  a 
great  fear,  negro  domination.  North 
Carolina  is  doing  well  by  the  negro,  edu- 
cationally and  otherwise.  So  far  as  the 
negro  is  concerned,  the  United  States  is 
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divided  into  five  parts — north,  south, 
east,  west,  and  North  Carolina. 

Progress  in  education  in  general  was 
noted,  but  not  expanded,  as  a  story  well 
known  to  us  all.  The  woman's  move- 
ment came  under  his  survey,  expressing 
itself  first  in  all  sorts  of  organizations — • 
the  D.A.K,  the  IJ.D.C,  Red  Cross,  Bus- 
iness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Book  Clubs,  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Temperance  and  the  movement 
for  public  health  were  other  elements 
ill  our  forward  march.  In  1881,  pro- 
hibition was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
Twenty  years  or  more  later,  the  state 
went  decisively  dry.  Last  fall  the  sub- 
ject was  before  us  again,  with  results 
known  to  all.  In  their  monumental  work 
for  public  health,  the  names  of  Drs. 
Wood,  Lewis,  and  Rankin  are  unfor- 
getably  linl^ed. 

After  1900  our  attitude  toward 
lynchings  and  mob  violence  changed,  re- 
sulting in  fewer  and  fewer  lynchings ; 
but  just  how  completely  mob  Adolence 
has  disappeared  from  our  common- 
wealth is  difficult  to  estimate  in  the  light 
of  recent  events. 

Changes  in  rural  life,  in  transporta- 
tion-— there  is  much  more  to  this  than 
the  building  of  roads,  in  agriculture — 
the  decline  in  the  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation  and  the  increase  of  farm 
tenancy,  especially  negro  tenants ;  the 
failure  of  the  cooperative  movements  in 
the  states,  but  most  of  all  the  changes  in 
industry,  were  all  subjects  dealt  with 
skillfully  and  interestingly.  One  scarcely 
gets  out  of  the  sight  of  cotton  mill  smoke 
from  Lynchburg  to  Mobile,  and  the  heart 
of  the  whole  belt  is  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  Piedmont  section.  There  are  at 
least  250,000  people  in  what  we  call  the 
mill  villages  of  North  Carolina.  Win- 
ston-Salem has  the  largest  tobacco  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  world.  Furniture 
and  lumber  manufacturing  are  other 
extensive  industries.  The  development 
of  our  water  power  has  opened  another 
important  asset.    "I  would  like  to  tell 


the  literary  story  of  North  Carolina," 
said  Dr.  Jackson;  ''it  is  a  short  but 
thrilling  narrative."  He  would  like  to 
relate  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  speech 
in  North  Carolina;  to  tell  of  Bassett  at 
Trinity,  Coon  at  Wilson,  Poteat  at  Wake 
Forest,  and  Chase  at  the  University.  One 
could  also  spend  much  time  tracing 
separately  the  political,  religious,  and 
social  changes  in  the  state. 

In  his  concluding  paragraphs  the 
speaker  felt  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  our  times: 
First,  through  education.  After  all,  we 
know  very  little  about  the  tremendous 
changes  around  us,  little  about  the  in- 
dustrial situation,  not  much  about  any 
of  these  problems.  Second,  through 
governmental  regulation,  both  national 
and  state,  making  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic control.  "The  duty  is  absolute 
upon  us  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
to  do  something  besides  stand  around 
and  wait  until  a  crisis  occurs,  and  then 
call  out  the  militia. "  "To  return  to  my 
central  theme,  we  will  not  get  anywhere 
unless  we  are  free  in  North  Carolina. 
All  the  agencies  of  thought  and  action 
must  be  kept  wide  open  and  unob- 
structed. A  man — what  man — every  man 
must  be  permitted  to  speak  his  mind. 
About  what — about  any  subject  he  wants 
to  talk  about.  We  must  have  a  free 
press,  free  courts,  free  churches ;  and 
even  a  giant  power  company  shall  not 
write  the  textbooks  for  North  Carolina. ' ' 

Our  Changing  South 

On  Saturday  morning  in  the  Adel- 
phian  hall,  Dr.  Jackson  introduced  Dr. 
Kendrick,  formerly  professor  of  history 
in  Columbia  LTniversity,  but  for  several 
years  a  member  of  our  own  faculty.  For 
nearly  two  hours  Dr.  Kendrick,  through 
lecture  and  discussion,  held  the  en- 
thusiastic attention  of  his  listeners. 
There  was  much  give  and  take.  The 
speaker  laid  about  him  with  a  bold  and 
ready  hand.  He  dealt  many  a  blow  to 
well-entrenched  and  cherished  ideas ; 
but  in  much  the  same  spirit  of  fearless- 
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ness  Avhich  he  engendered,  the  alunmae 
came  back  at  the  speaker  with  opinions 
and  convictions  of  their  own.  lie  said 
he  wonld  begin  about  where  Dr.  Jackson 
had  left  off,  and  proceeded  to  trace  the 
history  of  our  two  major  political 
parties.  There  are  also  minor  parties 
in  the  south,  about  which,  however,  he 
felt  we  knew  but  little.  He  urged  in  the 
beginning  that  we  emancipate  ourselves 
from  the  fear  and  tyranny  of  mere 
words.  Socialism  and  communism — 
what  do  they  really  mean  after  all?  It 
was  rank  heresy  in  those  earlier  times- 
to  declare  in  that  great  declaration  that 
mankind  had  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness.  A  hundred 
years  from  now  many  of  our  present 
theories  will  doubtless  likewise  be  re- 
garded as  absurd  as  we  consider  certain 
ideas  of  our  predecessors.  A  very  good 
way  to  dispose  of  an  opponent,  he  re- 
marked, was  to  call  him  a  "Red"  or  a 
"Bolshevik,"  without  really  knowing 
what  those  terms  mean. 

"Some  of  you,  I  take  it,"  said  he, 
"are  still  democrats — maybe  very  still." 
This  party  originated  as  a  farmer-labor 
party — a  combination  of  small  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  artisans.  It  had  swept 
into  office  a  hundred  years  ago  with 
Andrew  Jackson  as  its  president.  It 
started  the  states  on  their  program  of 
social  reform,  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  public  school  system,  fought  the  age- 
old  discrimination  against  w  o  r  k, 
abolished  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
wrought  other  needed  reforms  for  and 
in  the  name  of  the  plain  people.  It  was 
more  or  less  an  accident  that  the  demo- 
cratic party  came  gradually  to  be  in 
the  south  the  party  of  slavery  and 
wealth.  When  history  is  written  aright, 
it  will  be  found,  he  thought,  that  what 
we  were  fighting  about  was  purely  a  race 
problem;  that  the  small  white  farmer 
took  his  democracy  seriously,  because  of 
his  fear  of  competition  with  negro  labor. 
Only  about  one  family  out  of  five  owned 
slaves.  The  small  people  in  the  south 
voted  the  democratic  ticket  because  thev 


were  oi)  the  make  and  expected  to  own 
slaves  themselves  and  because  they  felt 
that  the  freeing  of  slaves  would  bring 
them  into  competition  in  work  and  the 
ownership  of  farms. 

The  opposing  party,  which  was  first 
federalists,  next  whig,  and  finally  repub- 
lican, represented,  first  and  foremost, 
conservative  vested  business  interests. 
Alexander  Hamilton  started  off  the  new 
government  in  company  with  the  big 
money  idea.  It  was  predominantly  the 
party  of  big  business.  To  be  a  republi- 
can in  the  south  was  to  be  a  traitor  to 
one's  own  section;  to  be  a  democrat  was 
a  badge  of  southern  nationalism. 

But  gradually  the  democratic  party 
came  to  represent  rising  financiers,  ris- 
ing professional  men,  so  that  by  1880 
there  had  come  to  be  almost  no  difference 
in  the  political  theorj'  of  the  two  parties. 
Both  in  national  and  in  state  affairs,  the 
two  parties  held  the  allegiance  of  many 
of  their  followers  through  seeing  to  it 
that  suitable  tariff  legislation,  favorable 
banking  laws,  very  friendly  franchises, 
were  handed  out  to  them.  Today  there 
is  only  one  nation-wide  idea — the  inter- 
est which  the  republican  party  repre- 
sents. The  speaker  felt  that  we  no  longer 
needed  another  national  party ;  that  we 
would  come  very  much  nearer  meeting 
the  realities  of  the  situation  if  we  could 
have  a  party  in  each  state  and  section 
dedicated  to  its  individual  interest.  "I 
think  that  the  democratic  party  made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  splitting  in  1924. 
It  should  have  split  last  year.  I  hope  it 
will  do  so  in  1932.  The  natural  tendency 
is  for  the  business  man  in  the  south  to 
put  his  trust  in  the  republican  party. 
Let  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  white- 
collar  working  class  seize  the  machinery 
of  the  so-called  democratic  party  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
equality  for  all.  equal  rights  for  all. 
special  privileges  for  none." 

He  believed  that  reformation  would 
come  through  education,  perhaps 
through  the  younger  generation,  who 
were   not    content   to   be   hirelius:s.   but 
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were  "willing  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  a  religious,  political,  and  economic 
fundamentalism.  It  might  be  necessary 
to  organize  a  new  party,  give  it  a  new 
name,  any  name,  and  use  it  to  promote 
our  interests.  In  passing  he  paid  his 
respects  to  cotton  and  tobacco  in  the 
south — he  felt  that  these  two  products 
had  been  the  curse  of  the  section.  He 
stressed  the  economic  necessity  for  birth 
control. 

He  belicA^ed  that  business  for  its  own 
sake  needed  a  corrective,  because  the 
tendency  of  business  is  always  to  commit 
suicide.  Business  should  encourage  the 
organization  of  labor  unions,  to  keep  up 
wages,  better  living  conditions,  and 
shorten  hours.  ' '  We  have  got  the  figures 
to  show  that  on  any  kind  of  basis  the 
southern  textile  workers  are  a  badly 
paid  lot  and  an  overworked  lot."  How- 
ever, he  felt  that  labor  unions  are  a 
passing  phase ;  that  a  better  way  is  yet 
to  be  evolved  for  meeting  the  problems 
they  represent. 

Another  necessary  corrective  i  s 
government  regulation.  In  spite  of  the 
failures  we  have  witnessed  with  this 
method,  it  is  nevertheless  a  salutary  one. 
^Moreover,  he  believed  that  education  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  will  be  more 
responsive  in  the  future  to  social  needs. 
Our  education  has  not  been  of  the  right 
kind  in  the  past.  We  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  anybody  who  calls  him- 
self a  communist  is  undesirable.  Do  we 
know?  Instead  of  ostracizing  him  why 
should  our  clubs  not  give  him  a  hearing 
and  let  him  speak  his  convictions?  If 
we  were  really  educated,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  do  that.  Adequate  social 
regulations  of  all  sorts  is  necessary. 
Every  farmer  in  North  Carolina  should 
have  all  the  electricity  he  needs  at  a 
rate  within  his  means  to  purchase.  Hold- 
ing companies  are  making  their  billions. 
Then  the}'  begin  to  give  it  back  to  us, 
buying  up  in  this  manner  a  very  large 
sector  of  the  people  of  the  state.  "If 
we  cannot  keep  very  rich  men  from  be- 
coming too  rich,   at  least  we  ought   to 


have  a  law  to  keep  them  from  giving 
their  wealth  away!" 

Our  Changing  Nation 

Dr.  Jackson  now  introduced  Dr. 
Keister,  formerly  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  but  for  several 
years  head  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  college.  For  nearly  an- 
other hour  and  a  half  we  listened  to 
another  masterly  discussion. 

Beginning  with  a  reference  to  "Mid- 
dletown, ' '  whose  author  grouped  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  last  generation 
under  these  heads :  Changes  in  work 
habits,  in  play  habits,  in  educational 
habits,  in  social  habits,  in  homemaking 
habits,  and  in  religious  habits,  the 
speaker  said  that  he  would  choose  one 
from  this  list,  the  work  habits  of  Amer- 
ican people,  because  our  economic  life 
had  registered  the  greatest  change  of  all. 
We  have  evolved  a  type  of  industry 
known  as  the  American  system.  Some 
of  its  characteristics  are  mass  produc- 
tion, relatively  high  wages,  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  rich  and  varied  natural 
resources  in  a  market  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  people  who  have 
a  rather  high  purchasing  power.  There 
is  no  other  market  in  which  that  number 
of  people  can  be  reached  without  cross- 
ing an  international  boundary  line.  If 
our  American  nation  were  divided  into 
several  independent  sections,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  tariff  walls  would  be 
erected,  mass  production  would  not  be 
possible,  and  an  automobile  which  costs 
us  one  thousand  dollars,  for  instance, 
would  be  manufactured  in  a  small  auto- 
mobile plant,  in  a  limited  section,  at  a 
tremendous  increase  in  price  to  the 
buj^er.  Mass  production  is  cheap  pro- 
duction. Small  production  is  dear.  Dur- 
ing the  war  this  American  system  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus,  and  we  are  still 
suffering  from  the  over  capacity  in- 
duced during  that  period.  Exception- 
ally severe  competition  has  grown  up  in 
our  industries  due  to  this  overdevelop- 
ment.    The    introduction    of    scientific 
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management  and  labor-saving  machines 
has  also  resulted  in  a  gradual  decline  in 
wholesale  and  retail  prices.  This  extreme 
competition  has  been  responsible  for 
much  relocation  of  industry.  The  cotton 
mill  industry,  for  example,  is  leaving 
New  England  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  and  is  coming  to  the  south.  New  York 
is  ceasing  to  be  a  manufacturing  city 
and  is  becoming  purely  commercial.  It 
is  not  a  place  to  build  a  plant.  For  the 
sake  of  economy,  industries  are  coming 
to  Burlington,  to  Greensboro,  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Much  distress  and  misery 
is  consequently  caused.  People  lose  their 
jobs ;  they  cannot  move  with  the  in- 
dustry. They  lose  their  trade,  their  skill, 
the  most  precious  thing  they  have  in  the 
world.  Unemployment  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tressing accompaniments  of  this  relo- 
cation of  industry. 

Another  characteristic  is  mergers — 
the  coming  together  of  banks,  insurance 
companies,  mining  enterprises,  railroads. 
Agriculture  alone  has  escaped  the  move- 
ment toward  mergers.  Business  is  organ- 
ized for  profit,  for  increased  dividends, 
and  certain  overhead  costs  can  be  re- 
duced when  small  units  are  combined 
into  large  units. 

A  third  characteristic  is  wider  ap- 
plication of  power  to  industrial  life. 
Motive  power  formerly  consisted  of  hu- 
man muscle  or  horse  and  mule  power. 
All  these  are  puny,  compared  with  steam 
and  electricity,  in  the  lifting  of  loads. 
With  their  introduction  a  new  era 
dawned  in  industry.  The  ability  to 
transmit  electricity  over  considerable 
distances  has  given  rise  to  small  cities 
and  towns.  It  is  doing  much  to  stop  the 
piling  up  of  people  in  a  few  great  metro- 
politan centers.  It  would  require  three 
billion  human  sla\ies  to  supply  by  mus- 
cular power  the  power  that  is  supplied 
today  by  electricity  and  steam.  Thirty 
slaves  per  capita  wait  upon  us  through 
these  two  agencies. 

Again  there  has  been  an  unparalleled 
scrapping  of  old  machinery  since  the 
war.   Todav  in  hundreds  of  instances  an 


operator  is  not  even  required  to  stand  by 
the  machine  to  feed  it — it  works  auto- 
matically. >Some where  there  is  an  engi- 
neer in  a  i)ower  room,  pulling  the  levers 
and  releasing  the  current  that  eventually 
sends  the  package  direct  from  manu- 
facturer to  consumer  untouched  by 
human  hands.  Can  education  adjast 
itself  to  the  machine  age  so  that  the 
human  mind  may  retrain  the  same  orig- 
inality, the  same  abilit}^  to  think  and  to 
create  as  heretofore? 

Another  thing  that  machinery  is 
forcing  us  to  face,  as  has  been  mentioned 
previously,  is  unemployment.  A  machine 
is  introduced,  and  twenty  men  lose  their 
jobs.  What  becomes  of  them  ?  Some  of 
them  are  absorbed  into  other  businesses. 
Some  are  not.  Our  poorhouses  and  char- 
itable institutions  are  filled  with  people 
who  lost  their  jobs  and  could  not  adjust 
to  the  new  conditions. 

Among  the  sciences  chemistry  is 
doing  more  to  affect  modern  life  than 
any  other.  For  example,  the  chemist  can 
take  a  pile  of  sawdust,  produce  cellulose, 
and  from  it  manufacture  rayon.  The 
chemist  can  make  synthetic  sugar  from 
cellulose  that  is  sweeter  than  that  pro- 
duced from  the  sugar  cane.  He  can  make 
wool  better  than  that  grown  on  the  back 
of  sheep.  In  the  next  twenty-five  years 
cellulose  w411  become  the  great  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  country. 

But  the  most  revolutionary  changes 
have  come  in  transport — from  railroads 
to  airplanes.  China  is  closer  today  than 
California  was  thirty  years  ago. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  motor  cars 
in  the  world  are  owned  by  us  Americans. 

IMerchandising  methods  have  also 
undergone  a  revolution.  The  chain  stores 
are  greatly  in  evidence.  It  would  re- 
quire five  thousand  people  to  buy  the 
merchandise  for  the  Woolworth  stores  if 
each  store  was  a  separate  unit ;  whereas 
only  thirty-six  buyers  are  actually  em- 
ployed. Other  changes  involved  referred 
to  agriculture,  to  the  dietary  habits  of 
the  people — we  are  eating  less  cereal 
and  more  fruit,  therebv  decreasins:  the 
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output  of  corn  and  increasing  the  fruit 
crop ;  and  the  new  attitude  of  employer 
toward  employee.  He  believes  that  the 
future  lay  with  the  employer  who  would 
take  his  workers  into  partnership. 

Under  changes  in  consumption  Dr. 
Keister  said  that  wealth  might  be  en- 
joyed by  raising  the  standard  of  living, 
by  utilizing  more  leisure,  more  educa- 
tion, or  increasing  the  population.  Is 
education  developing  kindness,  toler- 
ance, suspension  of  judgment?  Is  it 
training  us  for  the  use  of  leisure,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  arts,  sports,  things 
intellectual  ?  There  was  decided  need  for 
birth  control.  North  Carolina,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  led  the  nation  in  the  birth 
rate  per  thousand.  Finally,  he  came  to 
the  question,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  our  elderly  people?  Life  is  being 
prolonged,  the  birth  rate  is  declining. 
Industry  will  not  take  new  people  over 
thirty-five  or  forty-five  years  of  age. 
How  are  the  elderly  to  be  cared  for  ?  In 
conclusion  he  felt  that  in  things  material 
we  had  made  great  progress,  but  in 
things  spiritual,  question  mark.  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

Our  Changing  World 

On  Saturday  afternoon.  Dr.  Jackson 
presented  the  fourth  speaker  of  the 
series,  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  saying, 
"You  know  both  the  speaker  and  her 
subject,  and  what  she  will  do  with  it!" 
In  an  interesting  and  skillful  manner, 
Miss  Elliott  discussed  to  another 
crowded  hall,  "Our  Changing  World." 

"We  are  to  consider  the  relations  of 
one  billion  seven  hundred  million  peo- 
ple," she  said  in  beginning,  "who  do 
not  have  the  same  thoughts  about  gov- 
ernment or  even  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  who  are  divided  into  fifty-five  or 
sixty  political  units,  called  states — all  in- 
fluenced by  a  force  vaguely  known  as 
nationalism."  These  states  aspire  to  ab- 
solute sovereignty  and  self-sufficiency — 
politica]  and  economic  independence, 
neither  of  which  is  possible  in  our  ma- 


chine age.  The  economic  unity  of  the 
world  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
machine,  so  that  each  factory,  each  area, 
each  nation  has  become  part  of  a  whole. 
Because  of  its  natural  resources,  the 
United  States  is  more  nearly  self-suffi- 
cient than  any  nation  in  the  world,  al- 
though it  depends  upon  foreign  markets 
to  consume  its  agricultural  exports.  In 
an  attempt  to  benefit  merchants,  nations 
impose  restrictions  upon  trade  and  make 
an  impossible  theory  of  self-sufficiency 
work. 

With  what  results?  Tariff  bound- 
aries, industrial  competition,  intense 
friction,  even  hatred,  between  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Though  mutually 
interdependent,  nations  compete  for 
land,  markets,  raw  materials,  and 
money.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
spasmodic  conferences,  directed  by  un- 
trained and  poorly  informed  diplomats, 
so-called  arbitration  treaties,  and  secret 
alliances  have  been  completely  inade- 
quate to  prevent  the  tragedy  of  war. 
Witness  what  happened  in  1914,  when 
Sir  Edward  Grey  tried  to  invent  machin- 
ery for  a  conference  that  might  perhaps 
avert  the  catastrophe.  How  futile  were 
his  efforts ! 

Is  there  a  way  out  ?  The  machine  age 
is  here  to  stay.  Interdependence  is  in- 
evitable. The  nations  will  not  cease  to 
compete  for  markets  and  raw  materials, 
or  give  up  false  tariffs  or  dreams  of 
empires.  For  ten  years  we  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  ways  out.  In 
the  last  ten  years  many  things  have 
happened  to  strengthen  our  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  substituting  our  minds 
for  war.  Among  these  are  the  Pan- 
American  Arbitration  Treaty,  the  Lo- 
carno Treaty,  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact, 
the  League  of  Nations — fifty-four  have 
joined.  The  league  is  the  centralized 
mechanism  to  which  may  be  submitted 
those  circumstances  between  nations 
which  might  otherwise  lead  to  war.  If 
1914  had  not  brought  the  league  for- 
ward, something  else  would;  and  if  this 
league  should  fail,  another  will  come  in 
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its  place,  because  it  is  the  loj^ieal  out- 
come of  the  mechanical  development  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Conference, 
fostered  by  the  league,  will  be  a  steady 
hal)it,  not  called  for  at  long  intervals, 
or  in  some  sudden  emergency.  Compar- 
ing the  results  which  the  league  has 
already  achieved  Avith  the  happenings 
of  pre-war  days,  one  must  believe  that 
we  are  changing  our  political  order.  At 
the  present  time  the  United  States  is 
the  only  major  power  not  committed  to 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Disarmament  is  also  under  consider- 
ation, but  the  league  is  awaiting  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference  arranged  by  Pres- 
ident Hoover  and  Premier  MacDonald. 
So  if  you  ask  what  is  the  league  doing, 
is  it  not  clear  that  it  is  teaching  us  to 
talk  things  over ;  that  it  is  adapting  tlie 
conference  method  and  working  it  into 
permanent  machinery?  The  league  is 
"in  session"  all  the  time,  with  secre- 
taries working  constantly,  gathering  the 
needed  information  for  the  use  of  those 
concerned,  at  almost  instant  notice.  It 
can  be  adapted,  moreover,  to  unexpected 
situations. 

Some  think  that  war  is  inevitable 
and  even  necessary ;  that  it  is  a  method 
of  getting  rid  of  the  undesirables.  But 
we  must  remember  that  such  a  method 
destroj^s  at  the  same  time  the  flower  of 
the  race.  If  we  can  think  of  no  better 
way  of  improving  the  quality  of  human 
life  than  that,  it  is  indeed  time  that  we 
liquidate  our  affairs  on  this  planet! 


Tliis  rif'W  political  techjiifjue  should 
also  fjc  used  to  facilitate  and  direct 
a  more  intelligent  international  trade 
system — for  instance,  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food.  Today  a  part 
of  the  world  is  hungry  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  food  in  quantity.  East- 
ern Europe  starves  while  the  farmers  of 
the  middle  west  burn  their  corn  for  fuel. 

Our  world  is  changing.  A  new  polit- 
ical technique  is  being  evolved  to  direct 
and  control  our  increasing  inter-depend- 
ence, not  only  "that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared for  war,  or  prevent  war,  but  that 
we  may  be  prepared  for  a  more  intel- 
ligent peace." 

Mussolini  and  European  Politics 

The  concluding  lecture  was  delivered 
on  Saturday  evening,  in  Aycock  Audi- 
torium, by  Dr.  Bruno  Roselli,  head  of 
the  department  of  Italian,  Vassar  Col- 
lege. It  was  a  brilliant  interpretation 
and  defense  of  the  Mussolini  regime, 
charmingly  presented.  The  address 
brought  the  Seminar  program  to  a  most 
fitting  and  satisfying  conclusion. 

At  the  close  of  the  Saturday  after- 
noon session  resolutions  of  appreciation, 
prepared  by  a  committee  composed  of 
Carey  Wilson  Taylor,  Chairman.  Anne 
Albright  and  Mabel  Cooper  Adams,  were 
read  by  the  chairman  and  approved  by 
the  Seminar. 
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Traditional  Student  Attitudes 


5;V  JUANITA  McDoUGALD,  '17 


[On  the  alumnae  program,  presented  during  Fresh 
man  Week,  Juanita  McDougald,  class  of  1917, 
talked  on  "Traditional  Student  Attitudes."  It  is 
interesting  to  read  her  paper  in  connection  with 
the  talk  made  at  the  general  assembly  meeting 
last  June  by  Clara  Gruignard,  class  of  1929,  pub- 
lished following,  on  a  similar  topic.  Though  differ- 
ing in  treatment  and  content,  as  one  would  expect 
since  the  two  discussions  attempt  to  represent 
truly  somewhat  different  periods  in  the  life  of 
the  college,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  note 
the  basic  similai-ity  in  the  ideas  expressed  by 
both,  as  if  though  journeying  over  devious  roads, 
the  travelers  all  advance  in  the  same  general 
direction  to   the  same  destination.] 

WHEN  I  was  a  little  girl,  before  I 
had  learned  to  read,  my  mother 
gave  me  one  of  her  childhood  treasures, 
a  primer  of  Bible  stories.  Unlike  the 
beautifully  colored  illustrations  which 
adorn  so  many  of  the  present  day  col- 
lections, the  pictures  were  very  literal 
representations  in  gray ;  nevertheless,  I 
loved  them  all.  One  in  particular  fasci- 
nated me — that  of  Elijah's  ascension. 
According  to  the  story  told  in  the  Old 
Testament,  "Elijah  said  unto  Elisha, 
'Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be 
taken  away  from  thee.'  And  Elijah  said, 
'I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy 
spirit  rest  upon  me.'  "  As  my  mother 
read  the  story  I  gazed  upon  the  rapt, 
uplifted  expression  lighting  Elisha 's 
face  as  he  caught  the  mantle,  and  the 
benign,  satisfied  one  on  Elijah's  as  he 
bequeathed  it.  I  pondered  over  it,  in- 
trigued with  this  strange  mantle  called 
"spirit."  I  somehow  knew  that  it  was 
no  mere  matter  of  wool  or  silk.  Intang- 
ibly I  knew  that  it  was  a  scarf  that  was 
nobly  woven,  that  had  been  nobly  worn, 
that  it  was  destined  to  be  nobly  Avorn 
again. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  view  with 
me  the  mantle  it  is  the  high  privilege  of 
the  alumnae  to  bequeath  you  today — to 
you,  new  wearers  and  new  weavers.  We 
bring  it  from  the  fourteen  thousand 
wearers  and  weavers  who  have  called 
this  college  their  alma  mater. 


Following  the  custom  of  those  peo- 
ples with  whom  weaving  has  for  ages 
been  an  art,  we  would  like  you  to  keep 
certain  motifs  that  are  symbolical  of  our 
most  sacred  material  and  spiritual  pos- 
sessions. Miss  Taylor  has  shown  you  the 
blue  threads  of  learning,  emphasizing 
high  standards  of  scholarship  ;  Mrs.  Fon- 
ville,  the  crimson  of  democracy ;  Mrs. 
Wray,  the  gold  of  service  which  "runs 
through  all  and  doth  all  unite."  These 
are  the  major  stripes,  but  as  in  all  com- 
plete forms  of  art,  there  are  minor  ones 
which  lend  bdauty  and  variety  to  the 
tapestried  whole — traditional  and  har- 
monizing lines  woven  incidentally  as  we 
worked  our  lives  out  together. 

Some  one  has  said  that  to  be  really 
what  one  should,  a  person  must  have  a 
"past  tense"  which  he  treasures.  North 
Carolina  College  girls  have  always  been 
proud  of  their  college.  It  has  ever  been 
the  most  wonderful  college  in  the  world, 
its  student  body  the  smartest  and  most 
worthwhile,  its  faculty  the  "sweetest," 
most  human,  and  most  learned.  To  have 
a  great  past  and  to  be  aware  of  it  is  a 
tremendous  inspiration.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  we  are  as  individuals  m'krked 
by  a  wholesome  self-respect.  Memories 
of  college  days  bring  to  my  mind  no 
questionable  stories  told  in  whispers,  nor 
daring  adventures  for  adventure's  sake, 
nor  time  spent  in  books  and  friends  of 
doubtful  value ;  in  fact,  no  cause  for 
practicing  deceit.  Instead  of  being  satis- 
fied, we  set  a  standard  for  ourselves  to 
be  above  the  average  in  everything.  We 
believe  that  the  world  was  in  need  of 
superior  characters,  that  w  e  should 
achieve  this,  and  that  sacrificing  was  a 
part  of  the  game.  It  is  this  attitude 
which  has  made  possible  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  schools  of  North  Carolina,  to 
every  walk  of  life  into  which  our  stu- 
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dents  have  gone  as  followers,  leaders, 
and  even  pioneers.  Let  us  ask  that  you 
keep  vivid  the  purple  threads  of  pride 
in  yourself  and  the  past  of  your  newly 
accepted  college. 

In  a  particular  way  I  have  felt  that 
we  have  meant  always  to  put  first  things 
first.  Before  coming  here  to  talk  with 
you,  I  tried  to  think  of  the  ways  in 
which  this  ideal  was  given  us.  There 
were  many,  of  course,  but  I  recall  two 
main  influences.  The  first  was  that  hour 
in  which  the  work  of  the  college  halted 
while  we  gathered  in  the  chapel  for  a 
few  minutes  of  worship.  I  can  still  feel 
and  hear  our  president  giving  us  the 
guiding  thread  for  selecting  the  things 
that  were  to  make  our  life :  ' '  Finally 
brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things."  We  went 
away  feeling  that  we  were  a  part  of  a 
splendid  enterprise  and  that  we  had  the 
strength  to  serve  whatever  conditions 
should  arise. 

As  a  second  influence  I  cannot  over- 
estimate that  of  friendship  —  student 
with  student,  and  student  with  faculty. 
The  hour  known  as  "walking  period" 
gave  us  the  needed  time  for  pursuing 
non-academic  activities — long  talks  with 
our  friends,  needed  guidance  from  our 
teachers,  study  of  birds  and  trees  and 
flowers  with  each  other,  extended  dis- 
cussions about  the  verities  of  life.  At 
such  times  as  these  we  stored  in  our 
hearts  and  minds  that  wealth  which  does 
not  "corrupt,"  for 

We  owned  "the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  birds"; 
We  owned  "the  sunshine  and  the  snow"; 
We  owned  the  campus;  Ave  owned  the  town; 
' '  The  smiles,  the  songs  of  liumankind, 
For  ownership  is  how  you  feel, 
It's  just  a  healthy  state  of  mind." 

Every  activity  chosen  or  suggested  was 
eagerly  entered  into,  and  because  these 
activities    flourished    in    a    field    M^here 


service  was  an  ideal  and  learning  a 
medium  we  wish  you  to  keep  some 
threads  of  green — a  blend  of  the  gold 
of  service  with  the  blue  of  scholarship — 
a  symbol  of  the  privilege  of  living  and 
doing,  happily  and  joyously. 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  oppor- 
tunity on  every  hand  for  enriching  our 
lives  by  fellowship  with  each  other  and 
with  the  faculty,  we  have  been  character- 
ized, as  a  student  body,  by  an  attitude 
of  respect  for  authority.  The  student 
government  organization  Was  initiated 
and  worked  out  by  the  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  students  and  faculty  while  I  was 
a  student  here.  ]\Iany  changes  have  been 
effected  since  then — changes  sometimes 
suggested  by  students,  sometimes  by  the 
faculty.  Although  reasons  for  certain 
regulations  were  not  always  clearly 
understood,  students  while  working  zeal- 
ously for  improvements,  have  as  a  whole 
thought  it  best  to  support  the  rules  set 
up.  This  is  because  they  believed  that 
older,  more  experienced  people  have 
learned  something  about  this  business  of 
living  together.  To  a  marked  degree  the 
typical  North  Carolina  College  student 
has  evidenced  the  desire  and  ability  to 
take  herself  in  hand,  meet  and  solve  her 
own  problems.  This  combination  of  self- 
control  for  her  own  sake  and  that  of  a 
happy  efficient  college  community  calls 
for  threads  of  orange,  embodying  the 
gold  of  service,  that  unselfish  expres- 
sion which  makes  for  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number,  and  threads  of 
scarlet,  a  testimonial  to  a  tremendous 
amount  of  individuality  that  flourishes 
in  a  democratic  institution  of  this  kind. 

These,  then,  are  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  traditional  attitudes ;  they  have 
been  woven  in  many  patterns.  You  will 
wish  perhaps  to  design  yet  newer  ones 
for  the  mantle  you  will  bequeath.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  but  let  me  ask  that  you 
keep  bright  the  ideals  of  college  and 
personal  pride,  high  aim.  purposeful 
choice,  and  self-control.  They  will  help 
you  to  achieve  that  which  we  would  have 
cared  most  to  achieve. 
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For  the  best  verse  hasn't  been  rhymed  yet, 
The  best  house  hasn't  been  planned  yet, 
The  highest  peak  hasn't  been  climbed  yet. 
The  mightiest  rivers  aren  't  spanned. 

The  best  chances  have  just  begun, 

For  the  best  jobs  haven't  been  started. 

The  best  work  hasn't  been  done. 

The  story  with  which  I  began  goes 


on  to  say  that  after  Elijah  departed, 
Elisha  looked  back  upon  a  rushing  river 
which  separated  him  from  his  dearest 
possession,  his  hopes,  his  job.  It  closes 
in  this  manner :  ' '  Elisha  took  the  mantle 
of  Elijah  and  smote  the  waters — and 
they  parted  hither  and  thither.  And 
Elisha  went  over." 


(^ 


Student  Viewpoints 

By  Clara  Guignard,  '29 


[Following  a  custom  of  several  years'  standing, 
Clara  Gruignard,  '29,  was  this  year  selected  as 
senior  class  speaker  for  the  general  assembly  on 
Alumnae  Day.  We  publish  her  talk  here  and  com- 
mend it  to  your  reading  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  paper  by  Juanita  McDougald,  '17,  on 
somewhat  the  same  subject.  They  are  two  panels 
in   the   same  picture.] 

ASKED  to  speak  frankly — what  an  op- 
Lportunity  and  what  a  temptation! 
But  as  we  have  not  yet  received  our 
diplomas,  my  classmates  need  not  fear 
my  revelations!  The  reception  of  the 
class  of  1929  into  the  sisterhood  of  alum- 
nae of  our  alma  mater  is  a  happy  oc- 
casion for  us  and  an  important  part  of 
our  commencement.  We  are  glad  and 
proud  to  don  caps  and  gowns  this  first 
time  and  join  you  who  have  done  so 
much  to  honor  the  name  of  our  college, 
hoping  that  w^e  too  may  truly  serve  in 
whatever  field  of  endeavor  we  may  find 
our  place.  Though  I  deem  this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  frankly  a  privilege, 
I  realize  all  too  keenly  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  and  presenting  fairly  and  com- 
pletely the  attitudes  of  a  group  so  in- 
tangible and  heterogenous  as  a  student 
body.  Try  as  I  may  to  detach  myself 
from  the  scene,  human  prejudice  and 
limitation  of  experience  are  bound  to 
color  my  picture,  so  that  you  must  con- 
sider this  exposition  merely  as  one  per- 
son's miniature  of  campus  thought  and 
activity  during  the  past  four  years. 


First,  since  we  are  scarcely  here 
simply  "because  we  are  here,"  let  us 
look  at  the  attitude  of  our  students 
toward  college  itself.  What  are  our  aims 
in  coming  to  college  ?  The  answers  vary : 
to  get  an  education,  to  do  the  customary 
thing,  to  prepare  to  make  a  living;  but 
in  every  one  we  sense  an  ultimate  goal, 
perhaps  not  fully  realized,  but  which 
seems  to  be  the  true  aim  of  all  education, 
and  that  is  successful  adjustment.  To  be 
at  home,  to  get  along  in  intellectual 
realms,  in  social  circles,  or  in  the  occu- 
pational world  is  the  criterion  of  success. 
Then  let  us  use  successful  adjustment  as 
the  yardstick  by  which  students  uncon- 
sciously formulate  their  attitudes.  Let 
us  also  recognize  it  as  the  final  test  of 
education,  applicable  not  only  to  college, 
but  to  the  broader  aspects  of  life. 

As  freshmen,  therefore,  we  come  to  a 
large  college  which  presents  manj^  ad- 
vantages of  equipment,  prestige,  vari- 
eties of  contacts,  and  training  for  special 
vocations ;  on  the  other  hand,  disad- 
vantages of  loss  of  individuality,  lack  of 
personal  attention,  and  slow  assimilation 
of  such  large  numbers.  In  order  to  make 
the  new  world  a  little  less  bewildering 
and  help  one  find  oneself  in  class  work, 
in  social  affairs,  and  in  general  college 
activities,  a  freshman  chapel  service  for 
three  years  with  some  effectiveness,  and 
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this  year  "freshman  week"  was  insti- 
tuted. This  plan  of  orientation  provides 
for  a  week  of  training  in  groups  as- 
signed to  members  of  the  faculty.  Talks 
on  the  different  departments  of  the  col- 
lege, tests  of  ability,  trips  around  the 
campus,  and  entertainment  by  ui)per- 
classmen  are  featured. 

Of  primary  importance  in  such  a 
large  group  is  adjustment  to  the  rules 
necessitated  by  community  life.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  girls  are  reason- 
ably considerate  of  others,  in  recent 
years  we  find  modern  individualism  in 
conflict  with  the  cooperative  ideal  of  stu- 
dent government  and  increasingly  evi- 
dent in  the  discussions  which  question 
the  effectiveness  of  student  organiza- 
tions. The  changing  standards  and  rest- 
lessness of  our  age  give  rise  to  some  im- 
patience with  the  seeming  multiplicity 
and  longevity  of  some  rules ;  and  the 
burden  of  responsibility  is  shifted  to  the 
officers.  But  dissatisfaction  and  criti- 
cism are  good  if  followed  by  constructive 
suggestion  and  action.  It  does  seem  that 
out  of  all  this  questioning  there  must 
come  the  realization  that  there  can  be 
true  freedom  only  within  bounds,  that 
our  college  spirit  can  be  heightened  both 
by  outside  contacts  and  by  cooperation 
within,  and  that  only  through  these  can 
our  ideals  of  individual  responsibility, 
loyalty,  and  honor  be  achieved. 

To  meet  successfully  the  faculty  re- 
quirements for  class  work  is  another 
basic  factor  in  adjustment.  Although,  as 
in  most  colleges,  the  true,  scholarly  at- 
titude of  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge is  rare,  studies  do  hold  a  fairly  high 
place  in  the  college  girls'  scale  of  values. 
Of  course,  there  are  those  who  scoff  at 
study,  ' '  never  crack  a  book, ' '  and  always 
have  to  cram  for  ' '  exams ' ' ;  but  some 
regard  for  grades  is  induced  by  the  re- 
quirement of  an  average  of  "3"  for 
taking  part  in  activities,  by  the  promi- 
nence given  the  honor  roll,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  passing  at  least  six  hours  of 
work  in  the  freshman  year  and  nine  in 
the  sophomore  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 


remain  in  college.  However,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  great  emphasis  on  grades 
presents  pitfalls.  Professors  grade  very 
differently ;  and  after  all  the  thing  that 
counts  is  not  so  much  what  one  learns  as 
what  one  makes  a  part  of  his  equipment 
for  living.  Moreover,  the  ideal  scholarly 
atmosphere  can  hardly  be  achieved 
when  a  percentage  of  students  lack 
adequate  high  school  background,  must 
spend  the  first  two  years  in  required 
work  which  does  not  always  interest 
them,  or  come  to  college  merely  to  be 
able  at  the  end  of  four  years  to  get  a 
job,  and  find  a  wide  gulf  between  them 
and  those  who  should  be  their  .stimula- 
tion and  inspiration — the  faculty.  These 
conditions  can  be  remedied  only  gradu- 
ally as  higher  standards  are  set  for  the 
high  schools,  present-day  experiments 
in  the  curriculum  solve  some  problems, 
and  more  frequent  contacts  with  the  fac- 
ulty are  provided.  The  last  condition — 
the  chasm  between  faculty  and  students 
■ — created  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
college  until  one  could  hardly  be  pleas- 
ant to  a  faculty  member  without  being 
accused  of  pulling  for  a  grade,  is  being 
somewhat  bridged  by  social  gatherings ; 
and  much  more  may  be  hoped  for  in  the 
new  advisor  system. 

The  value  of  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities in  providing  opportunities  for 
real  experience  in  meeting  various  situ- 
ations is  generally  recognized,  but  al- 
though we  have  every  imaginable  organ- 
ization— dramatic,  athletic,  social,  class, 
literary,  religious,  and  many  other 
rather  specialized  along  individual  inter- 
ests, we  face  perhaps  the  usual  amount 
of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents— too  frequently  the  leaders  do 
most  of  the  work.  There  are  some  who 
feel  that  the  campus  is  over-organized. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  multiplicity  of 
organizations  seems  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  so  large  and  varied  a  group. 
The  number  of  offices  a  girl  may  hold  is 
limited  according  to  the  points  or 
amount  of  work  they  represent,  and 
many  of  the  clubs  are  supplementary  to 
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class  work.  The  problem  really  boils 
down  to  the  question  of  getting  a  large 
number  of  individuals  to  be  active,  and 
therefore  interested,  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  wise  in  their  selection  of 
them. 

Social  experience  must  be  considered 
as  an  important  aspect  of  successful  ad- 
justment in  every  vocation.  Society  and 
club  socials  have  been  practically  the 
only  leaven  until  this  year,  when  a 
system  of  dormitory  teas  and  general 
entertainments  was  inaugurated  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  extra  fee.  While  the 
plan  includes  more  girls  and  the  attend- 
ance of  members  of  the  faculty  is  in- 
creasing, more  frequent  affairs  than  the 
annual  Junior-Senior  are  needed  to 
bring  young  men  to  the  campus.  The 
isolation  of  a  college  for  women  is  ex- 
cellent for  purposes  of  study,  but  not 
so  advantageous  for  normal  association 
with  the  opposite  sex.  Too  many  girls 
make  no  men  friends  during  the  whole 
four  years,  or  else  meet  them  under  cir- 
cumstances less  desirable  than  general 
college  gatherings.  Students  feel  this 
keenly,  and  are  eager  that  the  Student- 
Alumnae  Building  shall  be  completed — 
a  general  social  center  where  special 
organizations  will  have  their  offices,  and 
social  affairs  may  be  held  under  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances.  They 
will  be  ready,  I  am  sure,  to  aid  in  this 
undertaking  as  far  as  they  are  able  to 
do  so. 

The  cultural  opportunities  of  our  col- 
lege are  a  source  of  real  and  reasonable 
pride.  Each  year  has  seen  a  remark- 
able array  of  musical,  dramatic,  and 
literary  talent  on  our  stage,  and  the 
value  of  their  offerings  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  in  broadening  and  deep- 
ening our  appreciation  of  these  things. 

Turning  to  the  attitude  of  the  stu- 
dents toward  religion,  we  find  that  re- 
actions vary  according  to  the  temper- 
ament, background,  and  definitions  rep- 
resented. Having  accepted  the  faith  of 
her  fathers  along  with  their  language 
and  manners,  and  conformed  rather  gen- 


erally to  the  requirements  of  church  at- 
tendance and  membership,  not  infre- 
quently the  girl  who  comes  to  college 
grows  indifferent  to  religion  and  finds 
little  vital  in  it  when  she  is  released  from 
home  supervision;  others  are  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  new  theories  with 
which  they  come  into  contact;  some  are 
unaffected.  In  the  main,  however,  two 
points  of  emphasis  stand  out ;  the  desire, 
often  inarticulate  but  none  the  less  real, 
for  vital  religious  experience  and  a  new 
and  great  recognition  of  our  social  re- 
sponsibilities. One  may  be  observed  in 
the  expression  of  individualism,  or  of 
dissatisfaction  with  formalism ;  the  other 
in  the  recognition  of  the  glaring  contrast 
between  practice  and  profession  and  the 
new  social  consciousness.  To  meet  these 
needs,  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  the  churches 
are  sponsoring  student  workers  who,  as 
they  begin  to  understand  the  student 
mind,  may  assist  them  in  finding  means 
of  spiritual  refreshment  and  ways  of  liv- 
ing in  the  broadest  social  sense. 

The  ethnocentric  attitude  that  our 
way  only  is  best  is  indeed  difficult  to 
break  down,  but  contacts  with  our  fel- 
low students  who  come  from  other  states, 
as  well  as  with  visitors  from  distant 
lands,  serve  in  the  gradual  dissipation 
of  provincialism  and  in  helping  us  to  be-, 
come  at  home  in  a  wider  world.  The 
small  groups  of  those  actively  interested 
in  international  relationship  and  world 
fellowship  leaven  to  some  extent  the 
prejudices  of  the  mass,  while  an  increas- 
ing number  is  becoming  really  concerned 
about  government.  The  general  attitude 
toward  other  races  is  still  rather  colored 
by  prejudice,  but  the  ideal  of  cooper- 
ation for  the  common  good  is  growing. 

With  regard  to  one  of  our  most  dis- 
cussed problems,  that  of  sex  standards, 
the  average  college  girl  takes  a  frank 
and  open  attitude,  thinks  out  her  po- 
sition against  a  double  standard,  and 
carefully  weighs  the  individual  and  his 
responsibility  to  society.  She  deplores 
ignorance  and  false  emphasis  and  seeks 
for  the  highest  expression  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  and  the  building  of  harmonious 
relationships  within  every  home  for  the 
finest  development  of  personality.  In  the 
solving  of  great  social  problems,  she 
stresses  the  need  for  study  and  applica- 
tion of  remedies  by  experts. 

Finally,  expert  vocational  guidance 
is  seen  as  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
successful  adjustment  in  every  aspect  of 
living,  as  M^ell  as  the  occupational  world. 
The  problem  of  what  to  do  comes  to  al- 
most every  girl  in  college,  and  all  too 
often  she  meets  it  with,  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose I'll  teach,"  regardless  of  her  ca- 
pacity for  such  leadership.  She  feels  the 
need  of  a  knowledge  of  fields  open  to 
women,  and  an  estimate  of  her  own 
abilities  and  possibilities  as  preliminary 


to  training  and  placement  in  some  posi- 
tion, and  she  welcomes  the  institution 
this  year  of  a  regular  vocational  guid- 
ance department.  With  its  .stress  on  a 
variety  of  occupations  for  women  and 
the  extension  of  its  work  among  under- 
classmen, this  department  should  play  a 
large  part  in  helping  our  students  to  find 
their  place  of  greatest  service. 

As  we  go  forth,  new,  enthusiastic 
alumnae,  to  find  our  place  of  service 
alongside  loyal  daughters  of  our  alma 
mater,  let  us  assure  you,  in  the  words 
of  our  class  song,  that 

"Our  aims  are  high  and  loyal, 
To  them  we'll  e'er  be  true 
As  '29  moves  onward,  forever 
Toward  her  goal!" 
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Scarlet  Sister  Mary.  By  Julia  Peterkin. 
Pulitzer  Prize,  1928.  New  York:  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.   345  pp.   $2.50. 

TO  THOSE  of  US  who  are  far  removed 
by  time  and  circumstances  from  the 
close  observation  of  the  negro  and  his 
life  in  the  locale  as  depicted  by  Mrs. 
Peterkin,  "Scarlet  Sister  Mary"  comes 
as  a  particularly  charming  recount  of 
the  primitive  nature  of  the  surroundings 
of  a  people  several  thousand  years  in  ad- 
vance of  them. 

It  is  the  story  of  one  life,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  also  the  story  of  the  old  pri- 
mordial demand  of  youth  for  all,  a  thirst 
for  the  deepest  drink,  never  dreaming 
that  life  holds  aught  but  sweetness, 
therefore  beauty,  but  finding,  as  youth 
must — else  why  should  we  grow  old? — 
that  life  is  sweet  and  other  too ;  takes 
the  ' '  else, ' '  and  in  the  furnace  of  a  fiery 
demand  on  life  for  all,  the  bottom  of 
the  cup,  stirs  the  dregs  until  they  too 
assume  fierce  beauty  of  a  diametric  sort 
from  what  she  once  knew.    Though  we 


laugh  over  her  and  though  we  cannot 
condone  her,  we  hold  a  certain  circum- 
scribed sympathy  for  her.  We  cannot 
find  ourselves  disparaging  a  spirit  who  so 
bravely  wrested  from  our  mutual  enemy 
— ^life — the  quality  of  peace  which  she 
found.  We  shall  always  honor  the  spirit 
sufficiently  noble  to  conquer  despair. 

The  background,  as  deftly  done  as 
the  characters,  is  of  course  dear  to  every 
Southern  heart  as  it  is  intriguing  to  all 
those  who  are  not.  There  is  sunshine  of 
field  and  sunshine  of  heart,  and  against 
it  we  find  inimitable  characters,  as  easily 
recognized  by  those  of  us  who  have 
known  their  kind  as  little  Gavroche,  or 
Mr.  Micawber,  though  needless  to  say, 
of  quite  diiferent  style.  Maum  Hannah 
is  the  epitome  of  old  Southern  mammy- 
hood,  as  July  and  Si'  Mary  of  the 
younger  generation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  the  book  is  the  skillful  manner  in 
which  ]\Irs.  Peterkin  has  shown  the 
strange     amalgamation     of     the     white 
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man 's  faith  with  that  of  the  savage  idea, 
the  struggle  of  the  primitive  to  as- 
similate and  understand  the  Christian 
religion  from  a  background  of  voodoo- 
ism,  and  the  humorous  mixing  of  the 
two ;  the  utter  sincerity  of  the  negro  in 
each  of  his  prevailing  moods.  The  negro 
psychology  is  perfect. 

It  is  a  book  of  humor,  a  book  of 
pathos.  Only  a  woman  Math  the  heart  of 
a  humanitarian  and  the  skill  of  an  artist 
could  have  achieved  it.  What  a  pleasure 
to  find  it  in  a  market  glutted  with  path- 
ological beings !  Perhaps  she  will  not 
outlive  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  Mr.  Julian 
Green,  Mr.  Dreiser,  and  Mr.  Sinclair 
Lewis,  but  she  has  at  least  made  more 
natural  and  human  and  delightful  the 
atmosphere  of  American  literature. 
Jane  Groome  Love,  '13. 

Further  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Martha 
Dickinson  Bianchi,  ed.  Boston:  Little, 
BroAvn  and  Company.    1929.    208  pp.    $2.50. 

ONE  should  never  quarrel  with  genius 
in  any  form,  for  genius,  like 
beauty,  "is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 
To  quote  Emily  herself. 

Beauty  is  not  caused. 
It  is. 
And  so  genius. 

Nevertheless,  one  could  wish  that  her 
genius  could  have  flamed  with  broader 
beauty.  There  are  those  who  will  con- 
tend, however,  that  one  thing  perfectly 
done  is  sufficient.  Her  small  cryptic 
verses  are  assuredly  perfect  from  many 
standpoints. 

While  the  new  volume  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  a  later  work,  the  theme 
and  treatment  are  sufficiently  different 
to  actuate  the  statement  of  Louis  Unter- 
myer,  "Emily  Dickinson's  most  beauti- 
ful and,  from  every  standpoint,  most 
important  work."  The  principal  theme 
is  immortality  to  be  sure,  which  prompts 
the  name  of  "mystic,"  whatever  that 
may  be.  That  she  was  a  neurotic  is  evi- 
denced from  her  letters  and  works.   But 


we  cannot  find  fault  with  her  neurosis 
since  it  was  crowned  with  such  fine 
gesture ;  rather  we  applaud  it. 

Though  the  quatrain  is  still  present, 
and  the  rhyme  scheme,  the  bulk  of  the 
new  volume  differs  principally  from  the 
others  in  irregularity  of  meter  and 
rhyme,  which  is  not  merely  uneven,  but 
at  times  absolutely  ragged.  To  those  of 
us  who  have  had  years  of  free  verse  be- 
fore us  it  is  highly  pleasing,  greatly  to 
be  preferred,  perhaps,  to  so  much  of  the 
smooth  rhyming  and  smoothly  flowing 
verse,  which  after  much  reading  tends  to 
lose  interest  for  its  monotony.  It  prob- 
ably accounts,  however,  for  the  fact  that 
Miss  Lavinia  did  not  allow  them  to  be 
published  with  the  others.  Herself  a 
woman  of  delicate  sensibilities  and  deep 
devotion  to  her  sister  and  her  "work," 
and  lacking  the  advantage  of  the  present 
day  verse  forms  to  judge  from,  she  knew 
of  course  how  choosy  Emily  was  with 
her  words  and  thoughts  playing  with 
them,  sounding  them,  working  with 
them,  selecting  and  trying  them  until 
she  had  ruled  out  all  but  the  most 
fitting.  For,  contrary  to  popular 
thought,  Emily  was  a  most  sedulous 
worker  of  her  poetry,  seeking  proof  of 
its  quality  constantly  from  minds  she 
considered  capable  of  passing  upon  it. 
(Throughout  the  "Life  and  Letters" 
Miss  Lavinia  is  most  intriguingly  men- 
tioned. I  fancy  I  could  have  loved  her 
the  better  of  the  two — large-souled,  hu- 
manitarian, protective  Vinnie.) 

This  later  book  .stamps  her  more  than 
ever  a  poet  of  the  intellect.  She  writes, 
thinks,  more  like  a  man  than  a  woman. 
The  cleviousness  of  her  reasoning  is  en- 
tirely unfeminine,  and  quite  like  two 
other  masculine  minds  of  great  scope, 
Robert  Browning  and  Nietsche,  in  the 
way  she  flings  a  thought  at  you  over 
which  you  must  stop  and  ponder, 
branching  out  into  all  the  variations 
which  are  connoted,  and  not  included  in 
the   development.     It   is   somewhat  like 
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reading  Nietsche  to  read  her,  though 
with  her  it  is  called  "mysticism,"  with 
him  "atheism."  I  do  not  intend  to  say 
that  her  style  was  influenced  by  either 
of  the  Brownings,  though  she  was  a  stu- 
dent of  them  both,  for  it  is  a  natural 
quality  of  her  mind  that  speaks  rather 
than  style.  For  this  reason  she  is  some- 
times obscure,  and  but  for  a  knowledge 
of  her  life  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
poem,  quite  nonunderstandable. 

Though  there  are  some  forced  similes 
and  mixed  metaphors,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  at  times  they  grow  inconsequential 
before  the  greatness  of  the  thought  and 
the  beauty  of  certain  lines.  She  un- 
doubtedly had  a  marvelously  fine  poetic 
mind.  What  is  lovelier  than  "a  mighty 
look  runs  round  the  world  ? ' ' 

"Heaven  has  different  signs  to  me; 
Sometimes  I  think  that  noon 
Is  but  a  symbol  of  the  place, 
And  when  again  at  dawn 

A  mighty  look  runs  round  the  world 
And  settles  in  the  hills 
An  awe  if  it  should  be  like  that 
Upon  the  ignorance  steals. " 

And  lovely  this, 

"Fingers  of  enameled  fire."  And 
who  but  she  would  have  thought  of 
"prank  of  snow!" 

However,  there  is  something  that  we 
miss  in  the  book.  Although  there  are 
many  big  thoughts,  we  do  not  find  any 
single  i3oem  that  appears  to  us  as 
"mig'hty,"  "gripping."  There  are 
some  that  come  very  near  it,  and  cer- 
tainly spell  genius,  though  I  would  find 
a  long  swinging  motion  that  would  carry 
me  on  and  on  to  heights  and  heights 
beyond.  She  could  not'  stand  long 
draughts  of  life,  and  evidently  long 
draughts  of  creative  poetry  were  beyond 
her  physical  desire.  But — one  should 
not  quarrel  with  genius ! 

Jane  Groome  Love,  '13. 


Marriage  and  Morals.    Jiy   iiortrand  EusselL 
New    York:    Jforaco    iJ^ivcright.     1927.    320 

pp.  $.'}. 

BERTKAND  liussELL  has  bccn  Called  one 
of  the  greatest  social  philo.sophers 
and  thinkers  of  all  times.  He  has  also 
been  explained  in  terms  not  so  approv- 
ing. Undoubtedly,  even  to  liberals,  he 
is  years  ahead  of  his  time  in  his  con- 
ception of  marriage  and  sex,  and  the 
relationship  of  men  and  women,  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  to  sex  and 
morals.  In  his  latest  book,  "Marriage 
and  Morals,"  just  published.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell discusses  his  subject  from  a  scientific 
and  sociological  background.  He  ex- 
pounds a  most  amazing  belief,  the 
center  of  which  is  perfect  freedom — 
freedom  which  is  nevertheless  a  natural 
result  of  sane,  untrammelled,  and  com- 
pletely informed  thinking;  a  freedom 
which  blossoms  out  as  a  natural  result 
of  an  honest  and  wholesome  training 
of  the  child  from  its  infancy.  We  are 
told  that  "an  impassioned  enthusiasm 
for  human  happiness  inspired  the 
book."  He  analyzes  the  present  rela- 
tionship between  young  men  and  young 
women  and  expresses  his  own  opinion. 
He  asks  and  answers  the  question,  "Is 
the  family  doomed?"  He  agrees  with 
Judge  Ben  Lindsay  about  companionate 
marriage,  but  thinks  the  judge  does  not 
go  far  enough.  He  believes,  for  instance, 
that  marriage  should  not  be  legally  bind- 
ing until  a  child  is  expected.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  child  is  after  all  the  su- 
preme obligation  of  marriage.  His  entire 
philosophy  may  be  upsetting — undoubt- 
edly it  is  to  many  people ;  but  he  writes 
so  fearlessly,  honestly,  forcefully  and  so 
devoid  of  sensation  that  whatever  we 
may  think  of  him,  his  voice  must  be 
heard  and  respected.  Bertrand  Russell 
is  not  only  an  internationally  renowned 
philosopher  and  educator,  but  one  of 
the  o-reatest  mathematicians  of  his  time. 


The  Camp  Conference 


NOT  once,  but  many  times  since  col- 
lege opened,  we  have  heard  echoes 
on  the  campus  of  the  Yonahalassee 
Camp  Conference  early  in  September. 
More  than  that,  we  have  sensed  the  con- 
ference as  somehow  a  source  of  new 
power — constructive,  eminating  a  cou- 
rageous spirit  and  fine  purpose,  a  unify- 
ing influence  unmistakably  felt  through- 
out the  whole  college  fabric. 

And  so  we  ask,  what  about  it?  First 
of  all,  the  conference  was  composed  of 
the  leaders  of  the  student  organizations, 
the  president  of  the  college,  the  student 
counselors  and  several  especially  inter- 
ested members  of  the  faculty — fifty  peo- 
ple, all  told.  They  gathered  together  in 
the  out-of-doors  to  study  for  one  week 
their  individual  group  problems  in  a 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  disinterested 
service  to  their  college.  At  the  end  of 
the  week,  what  had  happened?  The 
individual  groups  had  happily  discov- 
ered that  the  problems  of  one  were 
merged  in  the  problems  of  all,  and  that 
though  massed  in  separate  units  of 
organization,  one  great  purpose  ran 
through  them  all,  in  which  they  all 
shared — the  building  of  a  greater  col- 
lege and  a  happier  campus  life  for  the 
entire  community.  With  such  an  at- 
titude and  such  a  basis  of  common 
understanding,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
a  number  of  tangible  and  concrete  re- 
sults to  be  achieved,  some  of  which, 
chiefly  by  way  of  illustration,  we  set 
down  here. 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  student 
government  association  is  to  be  revised 
to  the  end  that  we  may  have  community 
government  with  faculty  participation, 
replacing  what  is  now  an  unsatisfactory 


combination  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  pure  democracy,  with  no  fac- 
ulty representation. 

2.  An  honor  society  is  to  be  formed, 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

3.  A  probable  cut  system  is  under 
study  and  advisement. 

4.  Proctors  have  been  abolished  in 
the  dormitories,  and  the  personal  request 
system  substituted.  There  are  no  dormi- 
tory officers  except  the  house  president 
and  the  vice-house  presidents  chosen  by 
her.  The  new  plan  is  working  ad- 
mirably. 

5.  The  annual  junior-senior  event 
is  to  be  changed  from  a  banquet  to  a 
dance  with  men  partners. 

6.  It  was  voted  to  request  that 
chapel  exercises  be  made  devotional  and 
spiritual,  and  that  policy  is  being  pur- 
sued this  year. 

7.  Plans  and  policies  relating  to 
campus  publications — the  weekly  news- 
paper, the  magazine,  and  Pine  Needles 
— were  discussed  and  partly  formulated. 

8.  Campus  and  dining  room  stand- 
ards were  frankly  faced  and  much  more 
definitely  crystalized  and  strengthened. 

Other  things  could  be  enumerated, 
of  course,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  point 
the  trend.  That  such  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  student  leaders  and  their 
close  advisers  should  have  resulted  in 
so  many  advantageous  steps  is  no  in- 
significant happening.  With  fifty  such 
people  spreading  these  ideals  and  ideas 
among  the  entire  student  body,  we  can 
assuredly  look  for  even  better  things. 

The  camp  conference  is  already  on 
the  calendar  for  next  year ;  it  will  prob- 
ably become  a  fixed  event. 


Freshman  Week 


OUR  second  Freshman  Week  brought 
about  seven  hundred  new  girls  to 
the  campus.  The  program  this  year  was 
somewhat  less  busy  than  that  of  last 
year,  leaving  the  freshmen  more  free 
time ;  but  it  remains  a  question  whether 
the  fuller  program  does  not  more  suc- 
cessfully crowd  out  the  tendency  to 
homesickness  and  loneliness,  and  is  there- 
fore a  better  policy.  It  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
Freshman  Week— the  plan  is  still  in  a 
stage  of  experimentation.  But  no  con- 
census of  opinion  would  at  the  present 
time,  we  think,  deny  its  many  positive 
points  of  advantage  or  fine  possibilities. 

The  committee  this  year  requested 
the  alumnae  to  present  to  the  new  girls 
the  traditions  of  the  college.  With  our 
alumnae  president,  Rosa  Blakeney 
Parker,  in  charge,  our  program  was 
given  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 14,  in  Aycock  Auditorium.  Mrs. 
Parker  brought  greetings  from  the  whole 
alumnae  body  and  made  a  stimulating 
speech  to  the  young  women  just  enter- 
ing upon  their  college  career.  The  alum- 
nae secretary  briefly  introduced  each 
speaker  who  followed. 

Oeland  Barnett  Wray,  '98,  came 
from  Gastonia  to  interpret  her  concep- 
tion of  our  first  great  tradition.  Service. 
In  opening  she  told  an  impressive  story 
which  we  are  not  likely  to  forget.  Mary 
Sue  Beam  Fonville,  '23,  of  Raleigh,  dis- 
cussed what  is  meant  on  our  campus  by 
Democracy,  citing  instances  from  the 
past  to  show  its  great  moving  power 
among  us.  Katherine  Taylor,  '28,  Salis- 
bury, Weil  Fellowship  student,  ex- 
pressed in  well-chosen  and  meaningful 
phrases  the  ideal  and  idea  of  Scholar- 
ship and  its  place  among  our  traditions. 
Jaunita  McDougald,  '17,  Raleigh,  closed 
the  first  division  of  our  offering  with  a 
talk  on  "Traditional  Student  At- 
titudes," which  is  published  in  full  in 


these  pages  as  a  companion-piwic  to 
another  discussion  on  a  parallel  subject. 
Just  here,  Elizabeth  Ilanaman,  '29,  vio- 
linist, accompanied  by  Elizabeth  Cau.sey, 
played  two  numbers  in  her  own  ex- 
quisite way.  "What  shall  we  do  with 
our  heritage?"  was  asked  and  fittingly 
answered  by  Betty  Sloan,  '30,  president 
of  the  Student  Government  Association. 
Then  Nellie  Irvin,  '26,  danced  a  pleasing 
original  composition,  "Ambition,"  es- 
pecially prepared  for  the  Freshmen.  In 
final  conclusion  came  the  "Salisbury 
Hits" — new  words  to  old  tunes,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Salisbury  alumnae  last 
year — community  singing  led  by  ]\Iar- 
garet  Hood,  '30,  accompanied  by  Kath- 
erine Shenk,  '28.  To  all  of  these,  our 
own  "girls,"  who  made  the  program 
possible,  we  record  our  appreciation  and 
indebtedness. 


Rosa  Blakeney  PARKt  ^       ,  ^     x 
YoHiiqest  Child  of  our  Ahnnnae  President 


The  Class  of  1929  —  Out  in  the  Wide, 

Wide  World ! 


WHERE  are  they — that  long  line  of  capped  and  gowned  seniors  who  received 
their  diplomas  from  the  hands  of  the  president  only  last  June,  together 
with  the  blessing  of  their  alma  mater?  For  most  of  them  the  occasion  meant 
the  conclusion  of  four  years  of  residence  and  study  on  the  campus ;  the  pos- 
session of  a  certain  degree  of  preparation  for  living  and  for  life  ;  and  a  turning 
of  their  thoughts  outward  toward  new  fields  of  adventure,  toward  the  most 
absolute  test  and  evaluation,  perhaps,  of  what  has  been  accomplished  within 
them  during  their  college  years  that  they  had  yet  experienced.  For  the 
majority  of  them  also  it  meant  going  into  schoolrooms  as  instructors  them- 
selves. Though  the  places  which  these  '29-ers  occupied  on  the  campus  have 
been  taken  by  others,  their  college  does  not  forget  them,  but  follows  their 
endeavors  with  affectionate  interest.  Indeed,  we  would  by  every  possible 
means  have  them  see  themselves  still  a  part  of  their  college,  sharing  its  pur- 
poses, its  privileges,  and  the  responsibility  for  its  future  development.  We 
shall  give  in  this  and  one  or  two  subsequent  divisions,  the  whereabouts  and 
activities  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1929.  (Please  write  to  us  at  the 
alumnae  office  as  often  as  you  will.) 


Laura  Alexander,  teaching  fourth  grade, 
Belmont. 

Edith  C.  Allee,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, Morehead  City. 

Beulah  Allen,  assistant  librarian,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Virginia  Askew,  third  grade,  Colerain. 

Euth  Atkinson,  at  home,  Elkin. 

Bertha  E'stelle  Barnwell,  studying  acturial 
science  with  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Greensboro. 

Delia  Batchelor,  public  school  music  in  the 
grades,  Fayetteville. 

Emma  Beaman,  general  science,  biology, 
commercial  and  physical  geography,  Granite 
Falls. 

Edla  Best,  French,  Burlington. 

Castelloe  Bland,  French  and  English, 
Burlington. 

Frances  Bobbitt,  second  grade,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Mellie  Boggan,  English,  Pittsboro. 

Irene  Bolick,  science,  high  school,   Selma. 

Doletta  Bost,  English  and  French,  New 
London. 

Harriet  Boyd,  primary  grades,  Waterville. 

Mildred  Boyles,  first  grade,  Winston- 
S'alem. 

Luna  Daile  Bradford,  English,  Junior  High 
School,  High  Point. 

Thelma  Brady,  second  grade,  Ellerbe. 


Estoy  Bragg,  first  grade,  Hudson. 

Ava  Brannock,  fifth  grade,  Burlington. 

Sarah  Brawley,  teaching,  Gastonia. 

Camille  Brinkley,  teaching,  Greensboro. 

E'dna  Brown,  first  grade,  Kannapolis, 
Eoute  2. 

Frances  Scott  Brown,  studying  library 
science,  Columbia  UniA'ersity,  New  York. 

Kathryn  Elaine  Brown,  studying  pipe 
organ,  N.C.C.W.,  Greensboro. 

Hazel  Bullock,  first  grade,  Oakhurst  school, 
Charlotte. 

Margaret  Speight  Bunn,  English  and  his- 
tory, Tarboro,  E.F.D. 

Virgiiaia  Byerly,  public  school  music,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Virginia  Cameron,  attending  school  at  As- 
sembly's Training  School,  Eichmond,  Va. 

Mary  Lilly  Cate,  home  economics.  Kings 
Mountain. 

Edith  A.  Causey,  French  and  science,  Eli 
Whitney  School,  Saxapahaw. 

Margaret  Causey,  teaching,  Eutherfordton, 
■  Mozelle  Causey,  English,  Graham. 

Esther  Caveness,  fourth  grade,  Coleridge. 

Gladys  Eay  Chase,  English  and  French, 
Micaville. 

Valentine  G.  Chilk,  visitor  in  training 
with  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  New 
York  City. 
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Ruth  M.  Clinard,  studying  in  the  dnpart- 
ment  of  social  research  and  social  economy, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Winnie  Cloer,  married  -Tuly,  1929.  Is  now 
Mrs.  0.  J.  Sharp. 

Kate  Coble,  science,  Pittsboro. 

Wilma  Coble,  departmental  work  in  the 
grammar  grades,  Hickory. 

Corinne  Cook,  second  grade,  J.  Van  Lind- 
ley  School,  Greensboro. 

Elizabeth  B.  Crowder,  laboratory  tech- 
nician in  Elyria  Memorial  Hospital  and  teach- 
ing chemistry  and  bacteriology  in  the  nurses' 
training  school,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Mary    Alice    Culp,    first    grade,    Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Katie  E.  Cutting,  special,  Wiley 
School,  Winston-Salem. 

Julia  Dewar,  second  grade,  Littleton. 

Jean  Louise  Divine,  Latin,  French,  English 
and  athletics,  Ayden. 

Sara  E.  Dodd,  fifth  grade,  D.  H.  Hill 
School,  Charlotte. 

Lois  Dorsett,  music  in  grades  six  and 
seven  and  high  school,  Burlington. 

Elizabeth  Draughon,  seventh  grade,  Dunn. 

Mary  Draughon,  arithmetic  in  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  Hickory. 

Margaret  Duckworth,  second  grade, 
Gastonia. 

Vern  Duncan,  fifth  grade,  Lewisville. 

Lillian  Dunn,  at  home,  Mount  Holly. 

Mary  F.  Edwards,  Latin  and  English, 
Westfieid. 

Betty  Ehringhaus,  studying  library 
science,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Keith  Feamster,  seventh  grade,  Badin. 

Sue  Christine  Fields,  fourth  grade.  Wheat 
Swamp  Consolidated  School  in  Lenoir  County, 
La  Grange. 

Virginia  Fields,  j)ublic  school  music, 
Fairmont. 

Evelyn  Fitch,  teaching,  Gastonia. 

Jessie  Fitzgerald,  third  grade,  Paw  Creek. 

Anne  Ford,  mathematics.  Southern  Pines. 

Katharyn  E.  Freeman,  assisting  in.  circu- 
lation  department    of   N.    C.    College   library. 

Cordelia  French,  history  and  mathematics, 
Ruffin. 

Carmen  Frye,  music,  Cherryville. 

Aline  Garrell,  at  home,  Tabor. 

Gladys  Goodman,  English  and  French, 
Harrisburg  High   School,  Concord. 

Garnett  Coles  Gregory,  physical  education 
in  elementary  grades,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Nannie  Lee  Griggs,  fifth  grade,  Oakhurst 
School,  Charlotte. 

Clara  Guignard,  studying  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 
Carrie  Haithcock,  at  home,  Macon. 
Elizabeth    Hall,    doing    acturial    work    at 
Jefferson  Standard,  Greensboro. 

Martha  E.  Hall,  general  science,  biology 
and  chemistry,  Bessemer  City. 


V^irginia  Hall,  sixth  grade,  Evergreen. 
Sarah  Kathcrine  Hampton,  .science,  Stone- 

ville. 

fe'arah  J.  Brown,  laVioratory  technician  in 
Saratoga     Health     Laboratory,     Saratoga 

Springs,  N.  Y. 

Sallie  Deans,  fifth  grade.  Snow  Hill. 

Celia  Fuller,  seventh  grade,  Mayodan. 

Gertrude  Grimsley,  doing  graduate  work 
in  biology  at  North  Carolina  College. 

Eunice  Harrelson,  fifth  grade,  Tabor. 

Margaret  Harris,  first  and  second  grades, 
Roaring  River. 

Virginia  Hassell,  teaching,  Burlington. 

Grace  Hayes,  history,  Boonville. 

Vera  Hedrick,  fifth  grade,  Churchland 
High  School,  Linwood,  Route  1. 

Katharine  High,  second  grade,  Ayden. 

Belle  Hockaday,  sixth  grade,  Angler. 

Berta  Leigh  Holland,  sixth  grade,  Maxton. 

Berta  Howard,  fifth  grade.  Linden. 

Blake  Howell,  third  grade,  Peachland. 

Gladys  Hughes,  fifth  grade,  Greenville. 

Ella  Burton  Hutchison,  teaching,  Greens- 
boro. 

Mary  H.  Inglis,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  Charlotte. 

Verdye  Jackson,  French,  Dobson. 

Rosalie  Jacobi,  attending  school  of  polit- 
ical science,  Columbia  L^niversity,  New  York. 

Frances  James,  teaching,  Greensboro. 

Floride  Cantey  Johnson,  young  people 's 
worker  at  Grace  and  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Mae  Johnson,  English  and  French, 
Hobucken. 

Grey  Johnson,  first  grade,  Clemmons. 

Minnie  Kallam,  fifth  grade,  Whitsett. 

Rose  White  Kenney,  second  grade, 
Fajetteville. 

Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  fourth  g  r  a  d  e. 
Charlotte. 

Etoma  Lee  Koon,  first  grade,  Pineville. 

Willie    Koonts,    seventh    grade,    Wallburg. 

Violettemae  LaBarr,  at  home,  Greensboro. 

Mamie  Clyde  Langley,  English,  Battleboro. 

Doris  Marie  Lee,  physics,  biology,  and 
general  science,  Ayden. 

Helen  Lee,  fourth  grade,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Jessie  LeGrand,  graduate  work  in  French 
at  Columbia  L'niversity,  New  Y'ork. 

Elizabeth  Lewis,  sixth  grade,  Sherrill's 
Ford. 

Era  H.  Linker,  fourth  grade.  Concord. 

Katherine  Linn,  French  and  English, 
Granite   Quarry. 

Pauline  Linney,  first  grade,  Burgaw. 

Laura  Evelyn  Little,  Episcopal  Hospital 
laboratory,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vearl  Livengood,  oflice  and  laboratory 
work,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

Mamie  Livingston,  French  and  English, 
Waco. 
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Dorothy  Long,  third  grade  and  English 
in  seventh^  Walkertown,  Eoiite  1. 

Helen  McBane,  English  and  history, 
Bakersville. 

Elizabeth   McCombs,  fifth  grade,   Monroe. 

Eosemary  McCoy,  at  home,  Laurinburg. 

Annie  Mae  MacLean,  French  and  English, 
Eed  Springs. 

Mary  Virginia  McLean,  fourth  grade, 
Dallas. 

Esther  Martin,  sixth  grade,  Moncure. 

Juanita  Pearl  Martin,  first  grade,  Mebane. 

Carolina  May,  second  grade,  Charlotte. 

Dorothy  Mayes,  Latin,  Eeynolds  High 
School,  Winston-Salem. 

Dorothy  Miller,  second  grade,  Mclver 
School,  Greensboro. 

Lillian  Miller,  third  grade,  Yadkinville. 

Betty  G.  Moore,  at  home,  Stovall. 

Mildred  EL  Moore,  fourth  grade,  Greens- 
boro. 

Laura  Neece,  sixth  grade,  Liberty. 

Euth  Norcom,  office  work.  New  York  City. 

Virginia  0  'Shaughnessy,  office  work.  New 
York  City. 

Bonnie  Padgett,  third  grade,  Marion. 

Willie  Dell  Parham,  third  grade,  Hallsboro. 

Louise  Parker,  history  and  English,  Indian 
Trail. 

Myrtle  Mae  Parker,  second  grade,  Wil- 
mington. 

Perla  Belle  Parker,  sixth  grade,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

Dora  Euth  Parks,  E.  J.  Eeynolds  High 
School  Library,  Winston-Salem. 

Frances  Patrick,  English  and  history, 
Falkland. 

Mabel  Pearson,  first  grade,  Dover. 

Virginia  Peay,  at  home,  Chester,  S.  C. 

Mildred  Phillips,  third  grade,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Euth  Phillips,  third  grade,  Pacolet  Mills, 
S.  C. 

Euth  Pinner,  fifth  grade,  Skyland. 

Pauline  Montague  Pittard,  second  grade, 
Bullock. 

Anne  B.  Porter,  fourth  grade,  Marion. 

Louise  Puckett,  seventh  grade,  Maiden. 

Sarah  Purdie,  junior  high  history,  Aydeu. 
(To  be  continued) 

(5^ 

NORMA  HARDY  BRITTON,  LL.B. 

WE  SALUTE  Norma  Hardy  Britton, 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  who  graduated 
last  June  from  the  Washington  College 
of  Law  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  sixty 
men  and  women.  Norma  Hardy  is 
known  at  the  college  for  her  own  sake ; 
but  also,  since  1906,  as  the  wife  of  ]Mr. 


E.  E.  Britton,  for  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  his  death  a  member  of  our 
Board  of  Directors.  After  her  husband's 
death.  Norma  felt  a  real  urge  to  find  a 
new  place  for  herself  in  the  work  of  the 


world,  so  she  furbished  up  her  shorthand 
and  typewriting  and  in  a  few  month's 
time  found  herself  a  stenographer  in  the 
law  offices  of  Taylor  and  Mooers.  A 
short  step  thence  to  law  school;  and  for 
three  years  she  carried  on  her  work  in 
the  office,  studying  at  night  and  during 
all  possible  leisure  hours.  At  last  came 
June  14,  graduation,  and  honors.  She 
tied  with  another  contestant  for  the 
gold  medal  given  for  the  highest  scholar- 
ship record  during  the  entire  three 
years ;  and  each  was  awarded  a  medal. 
In  addition,  she  won  the  Kappa  Beta  Pi 
Legal  Sorority  scholarship  kej^  for  the 
highest  average  of  credits  during  the 
three  years.  The  week  following,  Mrs. 
Britton  took  the  bar  examination  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  passed  it,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Washington  bar,  and  is 
now  practising  her  profession  in  that 
city.  Again,  good  luck  and  continued 
success ! 


Up  and  Down  the  Avenue 


Founder's  day  this  year  was  distinguished 
by  several  departures  from  the  usual.  Stu- 
dents who  wished  to  do  so  were  permitted  to 
go  to  Durham  to  attend  the  opening  of  the 
Duke  stadium  and  the  Pitt-Duke  football 
game.  This  naturally  necessitated  that  the 
exercises  of  the  day  be  started  at  9:30  in  the 
morning,  so  that  the  girls  could  attend  and 
leave  in  time  for  the  game,  also  that  they  be 
somewhat  abbreviated  as  well.  The  usual 
order  of  the  program,  however,  was  carried 
out.  President  Foust  presided,  the  ,01d  North 
State  was  sung,  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians,  Dr.  Mclver's  favorite, 
read;  messages  from  the  alumnae,  a  special 
music  number,  and  Dr.  Harry  W.  Chase,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
made  a  talk.  Dr.  Chase  spoke  interestingly 
and  inspiringly,  reasoning  with  the  young 
women  before  him  about  the  best  life — which 
he  conceived  to  be  one  that  is  lived  not 
entirely  in  one  compartment,  but  which  at- 
taches itself  at  some  point  to  a  variety  of 
interests  and  activities.  A  large  delegation 
of  students  left  the  campus  about  eleven 
0  'clock,  going  by  special  train  to  Durham. 
Lunch  was  served  en  route.  And  they  did 
the  part  to  help  Duke  down  the  invaders, 
but  without  avail!  However,  the  defeat  did 
not  diminish  their  enthusiasm  for  Duke  and 
Duke  men! 

■«•  ■»  * 

The  tenth  annual  state  conference  of 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  choral,  orchestral 
and  band  music  in  the  high  schools  of  North 
Carolina  assembled  in  Aycock  Auditorium  on 
October  10  for  a  two-day  session.  The  aim  of 
the  conference  is  to  promote  music  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  state,  and  its  big  project 
is  the  State  High  S'chool  Music  Contest,  the 
winners  finally  competing  in  a  great  three- 
day  contest  held  annually  at  the  college  in 
the  spring.  This  contest  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract national  attention  and  comment. 

*  *  * 

Claudio  Muzio,  soprano  from  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company,  opened  the  concert 
season  at  the  college  with  a  recital  in  Aycock 
Auditorium  on  October  10.  Miss  Muzio 
pleased  her  audience,  but  not  to  the  point  of 
great  enthusiasm.  Her  technique  and  manner 
of  commanding  her  voice  was  excellent,  but 
her  program  was  monotonous  and  she  lacked 
warmth  of  expression. 

*  *  * 

Sydney  Thompson  presented  an  entertain- 
ing program  of  original  plays,  mediaeval  bal- 


lads and  Englisli  madrigals,  in  costume,  on 
Friday  evening,  October  4.  Her  work  was 
artistic  and  excellently  received. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  W.  C.  Smith  was  the  first  regular 
chapel  hour  speaker  on  October  8.  His  theme 
was  contained  in  this  verse  from  the  first 
chapter  of  James,  "My  brethren,  count  it 
all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations, ' ' 
interpreting  the  term  "temptation"  to  mean 
temptation  upward,  to  excellence.  And  this 
temptation  to  excellence  he  conceived  to  be 
the  purpose   of  the   college   environment. 

*  *  * 

The  four  societies  held  their  first  meetings 
simultaneously  this  year  on  the  evening  of 
October  2,  in  their  respective  halls. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Stone,  head  of  the  college 
library,  spoke  on  the  program  of  the  second 
Southern  Conference  on  Education  at  the 
State  University  in  October.  His  subject  was 
"Coordination  of  training  for  librarianship. " 
The  conference  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  dedication  of  the  new  library  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

*  *  * 

The  Play-Likers  offered  their  first  per- 
formance on  the  evening  of  October  12,  Frank 
Craven's  "The  First  Year,"  being  the  play. 
The  performance  was  given  complimentary  to 
the  college  and  the  college  community.  An 
unusual  added  attraction  was  a  glimpse  back 
curtain  while   the   scene  was  being   changed. 

*  *  * 

"Pine  Needles"  is  to  be  dedicated  this 
year  to  Hope  Coolidge,  dietitian. 

*  *  * 

The  post  office  has  been  moved  from  Ad- 
ministration Building  to  light  airy  quarters 
on  the  ground  floor  of  Students  Building,  the 
south  entrances  being  used.  This  section  of 
Students  was  renovated  during  the  summer 
and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
situation.  There  are  also  many  new  boxes 
and  of  course  new  box  combinations! 

The  book  store  has  also  been  moved  to 
Students,  occupying  quarters  on  the  west  side, 
ground  floor. 

The  old  post  office  has  been  fitted  up  for 
use  as  a  lounge  for  the  day  students.  Cheer- 
ful and  colorful  draperies  hang  at  the 
windows,  and  tables,  chairs  and  other  fur- 
nishings make  this  a  convenient  and  com- 
fortable place  Avhere  our  town  girls  may 
study. 
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Incidentally,  the  Carolinian  office  is  now 
up  in  the  "owl's  roost,'"'  better  known  as 
the  third-floor  loft  in  Administration  Build- 
ing. But  here  the  light  is  good  and  the 
space  ample  for  the  expansion  and  expound- 
ing of  ideas  and  opinions! 

*  4f  * 

College  ' '  Stunt  Night ' '  this  year  rivalled 
Barnum  and  Bailey's  Circus.  It  took  place 
on  the  stage  in  Aycock  Auditorium,  and 
many  people  considered  it  the  most  cleverly 
executed  presentation  of  college  life  seen  for 
a  number  of  years. 

*  *  * 

The  Isadora  Duncan  Dancers,  starring 
Irma  Duncan,  scored  a  tremendous  hit  with 
a  capacity  audience  in  Aycock  on  the  evening 
of  October  18.  This  group  of  twelve  dancers, 
schooled  from  childhood  in  that  art  which 
was  the  life-long  passion  of  Isadora  Duncan, 
measured  up  to  our  full  expectation.  Chopin's 
immortal  compositions  formed  the  basis  of 
the  majority  of  the  numbers,  the  pianist  him- 
self, Maurice  Sheyne,  adding  powerfully  to 
the  excellence  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

*  *  * 

"What  is  Eeligion?"  was  the  subject  dis- 
cussed at  our  first  Y.  W.  vesper  service  in 
October.  Eev.  E.  J.  Tamblyn,  pastor  of 
Grace  Church,  was  the  speaker. 

7f  *  * 

Dr.  W.  S.  Barney  was  the  second  regular 
chapel  speaker  in  October.  He  discussed  the 
change  from  age  to  age  and  period  to  period, 
and  pointed  out  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  and  that  modern  thought  after 
all  is  really  very  ancient  thinking. 

*  *  * 

The  Carolinian,  college  weekly,  gets  the 
largest  share  of  the  funds  alloted  from  the 
student's  budget.  The  Y.  W.  receives  the 
second  largest  amount,  with  the  Coraddi  com- 
ing third.    The  method  by  which  the  budget 


for  student  activities  is  collected  through  the 
office  of  the  college  treasurer  as  a  part  of  the 
fees  paid  in  by  the  students  relieves  the 
financial  situation  for  the  students  responsible 
for  the  various  organizations,  assuring  that 
there  is  actually  money  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  enterprises. 

*  *  * 

To  date,  the  great  outstanding  musical 
offering  at  the  college  this  year  has  been 
Ethel  Leginska  and  the  Boston  Women's 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  her  triple  role  of 
conductor,  pianist,  and  composer^  Miss 
Leginska  was  superb.  The  orchestra  is  of 
course  made  up  entirely  of  women,  but  one 
thought  only  that  it  was  real  music  one  was 
hearing,  directed  with  power  and  understand- 
ing, and  interpreted  as  only  real  musicians 
can  when  they  respond  to  a  master  director. 
The  concerto  in  which  she  was  piano  soloist, 
at  the  same  time  directing  the  orchestra  ac- 
companiment, was  a  triumph  of  executive 
power,  delicate  art,  and  personality. 

*  *  * 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  north- 
western division  of  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation Association  met  at  the  college  the 
week-end  of  October  25.  The  teachers  were 
guests  of  the  college  for  luncheon  on  Friday, 
both  South  and  West  dining  halls  being  filled 
to  capacity  when  lunch  hour  arrived.  This 
meant  the  formation  of  a  "mile-long"  bread 
line  for  the  students  in  those  halls  and  a 
run  on  Miss  Coolidge's  supply  of  paper  bags! 
Among  our  own  alumnae  who  spoke  on  vari- 
ous programs  were  Annie  Cherry,  president 
of  the  state  association;  Mary  Teresa  Peacock 
and  Flossie  Foster,  librarians;  Annie  Preston 
Heilig,  Helen  Tighe  and  Evelyn  Wilson, 
modern  language  teachers;  Betty  Aiken  Land, 
primary  teacher;  Lucile  Meredith  and  Mary 
Fitzgerald,  grammar  grade  teachers;  Miss 
Hattie  Parrott,  Annie  Cherry  and  Margaret 
Linker,   elementary   supervisors. 
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Affairs  ofthe  Local  Clubs  and  Associations 


ANSON  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

ANSON  alumnae  held  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
at  the  home  of  our  chairman,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Allen,  Wadesboro,  on  Friday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 4.  Mrs.  Allen  presided  and  had  charge 
of  the  program.  We  enjoyed  the  ' '  intelligence 
test,"  and  sang  college  songs  to  our  heart's 
content.  We  discussed  the  seminar  and 
(heartily  endorsed  the  plan.  New  officers 
elected  are:  Chairman,  Fannie  Sue  Donnell 
Ashcraft  (Mrs.  Lee);  secretary-treasurer,  Inez 


AVall  Crowder.  After  a  short  season  of  remi- 
niscence, during  which  we  recalled  in  an  in- 
formal way  happenings  of  our  college  days, 
cream  and  cake  were  served. 

Inez  W.  Crowder,  Secretary. 

ATLANTA  (GA.)  ALUMNAE  CLUB 

THE  Atlanta  Alumnae  Club  met  on  Friday 
afternoon,  October  4,  at  the  home  of  our 
chairman,  Eva  Sink  Weir,  with  her  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Lawrence  as  joint  hostesses.    The  "in- 
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teiligence  test"  proved  most  iiiterestinj^  and 
informative  and  provoked  much  enjoyable 
discussion.  We  decided  to  meet  once  a  month, 
and  to  center  our  year's  activities  around  a 
reading  course.  Janet  Harris,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Eankin,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Peschau  were  ap- 
pointed the  program  comm"ittee.  We  hope 
very  much  to  have  a  representative  at  the 
seminar.  We  were  delighted  to  have  as  ad- 
ditions to  our  group  Helen  Griffin,  Janet 
Harris,  Beatrice  McCracken,  Martha  Wright, 
Betty  Ehringhaus,  and  Mrs.  Jonas  Bost. 
Others  present  were  Mesdames  J.  L.  Eankin, 
Lizzie  Roddick  Edgerton,  Henry  E.  Donald- 
son, Florrie  King  Morgan,  Tallulah  DeEossett 
Peschau,  E'va  Sink  Weir,  and  J.  D.  Lawrence. 
Tea  and  sandwiches  were  served  as  refresh- 
ments. The  next  meeting  will  be  with  Mrs. 
Donaldson  as  our  hostess. 

CALDWEIiL  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

WE  MET  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  5, 
at  the  home  of  our  president,  Hattie 
Fox  McCall,  in  an  informal  gathering.  We 
used  the  "intelligence  test,"  discussing 
especially  question  10,  relating  to  the  seminar. 
As  a  result,  all  of  us  want  to  go  to  the  college 
for  Xovember  8-9.  Mary  Gaston  Hoover  was 
named  chairman  of  the  seminar  committee. 
We  were  very  much  pleased  to  have  three 
members  of  the  class  of  1929  present  with  us. 
New  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 
Chairman,  Alice  Bobbins;  vice-chairman, 
Mary  Garner;  secretary-treasurer,  May  Puitt. 
Delicious  cakes  and  tea  were  served  for 
refreshments. 

WiLMA  KiRKPATRiCK,  Secretary. 

CLEVELAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

ABOUT  a  dozen  North  Carolina  College  alum- 
nae met  at  the  woman's  club  room  in 
Shelby  on  the  afternoon  of  Founder 's  Day. 
We  decided  we  really  wanted  to  have  an 
organization  and  voted  to  meet  again  in 
November  for  purposes  of  further  working 
out  our  plans.  The  following  people  were 
present,  and  all  took  part  on  the  program: 
Eunice  Eoberts  Gardner  (Mrs.  J.  Talmadge), 
Elma  Gaffney  Newton  (Mrs.  D.  Z.),  Helen 
Eskridge  Casstevens  (Mrs.  Ransom),  Laura 
Cornwell,  Nora  Cornwell,  Laura  Dry  Harrill 
(Mrs.  C.  H.),  Helen  Gardner  Carrick,  Mary 
C.  Hamrick,  Sara  Austell,  Alpha  Gettys.  We 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  seminar!  Look  out 
for  Shelby. 

Matilda  Lattimore  Morris. 

DUPLIN   COUNTY   ASSOCIATION 

IX    response  ■  to    the    call    of    our    chairman, 
Winnie     McWhorter     Cox,     Duplin     County 
alumnae   gathered   for   afternoon   tea   on   Fri- 


day, October  4,  in  the  home  economicH  rooms 
of  the  Calypso  High  School.  Mrs.  Will 
Thompson  read  an  interesting  original  i>aper 
on  Dr.  Mclver,  and  this  wa.s  followed  by  the 
alumnae  "intelligence  tost,"  which  brought 
to  light  more  interesting  things  about  the 
college.  We  discussed  the  seminar  at  the  col- 
lege, and  Mrs.  Norwood  Boney,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Beems,  and  Mrs.  Blair  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  push  the  idea  in  our  county.  Guests 
were  present  from  Wallace,  Teacheys,  Faison, 
Kenansville,  and  Calypso.  Mrs.  Cox,  who  pre- 
sided, was  elected  chairman  for  another  year, 
with  Mrs.  E.  V.  Wells,  secretary-treasurer. 

EDGECOMBE  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

UNDER  the  moving  leadership  of  Em  Austin, 
Edgecombe  alumnae  assembled  in  the  din- 
ing hall  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Tarboro,  on 
Friday  evening,  October  4,  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  our  college  and  to  organize. 
The  college  colors,  gold  and  white,  were  effec- 
tively used  in  the  table  decorations  and  ap- 
pointments. Attractive  little  booklets,  cut 
pennant-shape,  with  yellow  cardboard  covers 
tied  in  white,  enclosed  the  program  and  the 
menu.  Two  things  were  stressed  at  the  meet- 
ing: the  seminar  and  the  gathering  of 
material  for  writing  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege. We  also  used  the  alumnae  "intelligence 
test. ' '"  But  among  the  first  ' '  features, ' '  Em 
Austin,  in  true  school-teacher  style,  put  on  the 
blackboard  an  original  acrostic  spelling  the 
word  seminar.  With  Elsie  Yarborough  leading 
and  Elsilene  Felton  Spier  at  the  piano,  we 
sang  with  spirit  and  with  zeal  the  songs  on 
the  song  sheet,  and  gave  a  lusty  yell  for 
"seminar!"  Our  turkey  dinner  and  "trim- 
min's" — meaning  cream  of  celery  soup,  dress- 
ing and  gravy,  creamed  asparagus,  celery, 
cranberry  sauce,  beaten  biscuit,  coffee,  and 
orange  ice — was  served  by  the  Ladies'  Aid. 
We  enjoyed  the  occasion  so  much  that  we 
decided  to  have  meetings  four  times  a  year. 
Officers  elected  are:  Chairman,  Sybil  Barring- 
ton  Corbett  (Mrs.  Marion) ;  vice-chairman, 
Mrs.  Nina  B.  Powell;  secretary-treasurer, 
Ethel  Skinner  Phillips  (Mrs.  Human). 

GASTON   COUNTY   ASSOCIATION 

THE  Gastonia  alumnae  met  thirty-six  strong, 
Monday  afternoon,  October  7,  in  a  de- 
lightful meeting  at  the  home  of  Myrtle  War- 
ren, our  chairman,  as  her  guests.  The  pro- 
gram sent  from  the  alumnae  office  was  used 
and  we  enjoyed  it  greatly.  We  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  seminar.  Sue  Eamsey 
Johnston,  vice-president  of  the  General  Alum- 
nae Association,  discussed  the  plans  with  us 
in  detail.  We  are  enthusiastic  about  the  idea 
and  expect  to  send  a  good  representation  for 
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the  week-end  of  November  8-9.  "We  decided 
to  have  four  meetings  a  year — one  the  latter 
part  of  November,  and  two  next  spring.  Yel- 
low and  white  dahlias  from  the  garden  of 
our  hostess  were  used  as  the  lovely  and  ap- 
propriate house  decoration,  and  delicious  re- 
freshments were  served — moulded  chicken 
salad,  sandwiches,  coffee  and  nuts.  At  the 
business  session.  Myrtle  Warren  was  reelected 
chairman  for  another  year. 

HAYWOOD  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

ON  founder's  DAT,  October  5,  Daisy  and 
Bessie  Boyd  entertained  the  Haywood 
alumnae  at  their  home  on  Academy  Street. 
Daisy  Boyd,  chairman,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, using  the  program  sent  by  the  alumnae 
office.  During  the  business  meeting  these  new 
officers  were  elected:  Chairman,  Grace  Al- 
bright Stamey  (Mrs.  M.  G.) ;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Harriet  Boyd.  A  delicious  salad  course, 
served  by  the  hostess,  brought  the  session  to 
a  close. 

HIGH  POINT  (GUILFORD  COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION 

ABOUT  forty  alumnae  gathered  in  the  pretty 
home  of  Frances  Morris  Haworth,  High 
Point,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  2, 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  our  college.  Patte 
Jordan,  chairman,  presided.  We  had  with  us 
on  this  occasion  President  Foust,  Dr.  Gove, 
and  Miss  Jamison,  and  our  alumnae  secretary, 
Clara  Byrd.  President  Foust  brought  cordial 
greetings  from  the  faculty  and  students  and 
discussed  briefly  with  us  the  outstanding 
needs  of  our  alma  mater.  He  especially  asked 
our  help  in  securing  from  the  next  legislature 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  science  building. 
Our  secretary  brought  to  our  consideration 
the  first  alumnae  week-end  seminar  on  No- 
vember 8-9,  the  first  step  in  the  re-enrollment 
plan  announced  to  the  alumnae  a  year  ago. 
Everything  indicated  that  there  would  be  a 
large  attendance.  Dr.  Gove  and  Miss  Jamison 
indulged  wittily  and  briefly  in  reminiscence! 
Led  by  Genevieve  Moore,  we  sang  all  the 
songs  on  the  song  sheet,  not  omitting  even 
one!  We  also  used  several  of  the  questions 
on  the  "intelligence  test,"  but  because  of  the 
presence  of  our  guests  from  the  college,  we 
did  not  need  to  use  more.  Another  feature 
of  the  afternoon  was  the  self -introduction  of 
each  guest  to  the  group.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  program,  we  had  a  delightful  half 
hour,  visiting  with  one  another.  Delicious 
sandwiches  and  tea  were  served  by  our 
hostess,  assisted  by  Verta  Idol  Coe  and  others. 
Officers  presented  by  May  Meador,  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee,  and  elected  are: 
Chairman,  Euth  Baker  Toplin  (Mrs.  A.  E.) ; 
vice-chairman,  Verta  Idol  Coe  (Mrs.  fe".  S.). 


HOKE    COUNTY   ASSOCIATION 

OUR  group  met  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
4,  in  Raeford,  with  Mrs.  Willeford,  who 
was  present  on  the  opening  day  of  our  college. 
We  used  the  "intelligence  test"  and  sang 
the  songs  on  the  song  sheet  and  stressed  the 
seminar  idea.  Yellow  and  white  decorations 
were  used,  and  ice  cream  and  pound  cake 
were  served  for  refreshments. 

Sadie  McBrayer  McCain,  Chairman. 

LEE    COUNTY   ASSOCIATION 

THE  Wilrik  Hotel,  Sanford,  was  the  scene  of 
our  Founder's  Day  celebration  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  8.  The  table,  placed  in 
the  private  dining  room,  was  beautifully  ap- 
pointed, and  luxuriant  yellow  dahlias  and 
white  tapers  effectively  carried  out  the  college 
colors.  Ruth  Gunter,  chairman,  was  toast- 
mistress.  She  called  on  Mrs.  Hattie  Ross  St. 
Clair  to  ask  the  blessing.  In  her  fitting  speech 
of  welcome,  the  chairman  gave  a  number  of 
interesting  facts  about  the  growth  and  prog- 
ress at  alma  mater.  At  the  close  of  the  din- 
ner, the  "intelligence  test"  was  given  to 
all  the  alumnae  present.  This  provoked  much 
merriment  as  well  as  proving  very  enlighten- 
ing. The  "right  answer"  to  the  various 
questions  were  supplied  by  Elva  Bryan,  Lucy 
Dees  Davenport,  Marguerite  Cowper  Fraiser, 
Tempie  Boddie  Barringer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Waddell,  Caroline  Rankin,  Margaret  Thomp- 
son, Flora  Patterson  Lane,  and  May  Gunter, 
who  had  been  previously  "coached"  for  the 
part.  College  songs,  some  of  them  new  words 
to  familiar  melodies,  led  by  Caroline  Rankin, 
proved  an  enjoyable  feature  of  the  evening. 
And  we  were  pleased  to  find  that  we  had 
present  a  member  of  the  first  and  last  gradu- 
ating classes.  The  work  of  the  committee  on 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  college  and 
also  the  seminar  were  emphasized.  During  the 
business  meeting  these  new  officers  were 
elected  for  the  current  year:  Chairman, 
Tempie  Boddie  Barringer;  secretary-treasurer, 
Ellen  Stone  Scott.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  Ruth  Gunter  as  an  expression 
of  appreciation  for  her  faithful  and  efficient 
work  as  chairman  for  several  years. 

LENOIR  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  Faith  Johnson  Bunn, 
we  assembled  in  the  ballroom  of  Hotel 
Kinston,  Kinston,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  19,  to  organize,  to  celebrate  the 
founding  of  our  college,  and  to  plan  for  the 
future  of  our  association.  The  business  meet- 
ing, which  occupied  the  first  division  of  our 
program,  included  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Chairman,  Faith  Johnson  Bunn; 
vice-chairman.    Leafy    Spear    Guthrie;    secre- 
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tary-treasurer,  Donnie  Wiggins  Taylor.  We 
also  decided  to  meet  every  two  months,  and 
Hazel  Kearns  was  named  chairman  of  the 
program  committee.  We  enjoyed  very  much 
singing  the  songs  from  the  song  sheets,  as 
well  as  the  ' '  intelligence  test. ' '  The  act 
written  by  Lucy  Cherry  Crisp  was  another 
entertaining  feature  of  the  afternoon.  Natalie 
Nunn,  Cynthia  Bagby,  Leafy  Spear  Guthrie, 
Hulda  McDaniel,  Louise  Eotha,  Hazel  Kearns, 
Carrie  Young,  Faith  Johnson  Bunn,  Sallie 
Tucker  Harding  and  Mrs.  John  Harney  took 
the  special  parts.  Our  group  was  interested 
and  enthusiastic  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  many  other  worthwhile  and  helpful  oc- 
casions. Those  present:  Mary  Watson 
Powers,  Sarah  Chadwick,  Faye  Gaskins, 
Carrie  Young,  Hazel  Kearns,  Emmalie  Taylor 
Canady,  Sallie  Ketchie  Wiggins,  Natalie 
Nunn,  Mary  Hodges  May,  Sallie  Tucker  Hard- 
ing, Katherine  Wcoten,  Ida  E.  Ridge  Parker, 
Nellie  Dawson  Eouse,  Bruce  Britt,  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Britt,  Evelyn  Hardy,  Mrs.  P.  Ward,  Christine 
Fields,  Leafy  Spear  Guthrie,  Louise  Rotha, 
Cynthia  Bagby,  Huldah  McDaniel,  Donnie 
Wiggins  Taylor,  Faith  Johnson  Bunn,  Murle 
Harvey  Nelson,  Mrs.  Brinkley. 

MECKLENBURG  COUNTY  ASSOCLA.TION 

OUR  association  met  at  the  home  of  Gladys 
Avery  Tillet,  in  Meyers  Park,  Charlotte, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Founder's  Day.  Lillian 
Johnson  Anderson,  chairman,  presided.  We 
used  three  questions  from  the  "intelligence 
test" — one,  recent  changes  at  the  college, 
answered  by  Daisy  Jane  Cuthbertson;  second, 
interesting  things  our  alumnae  are  doing,  by 
Ruth  Jones  Harding;  and  the  seminar,  by 
Mrs.  Tillett.  Our  speaker  for  the  afternoon 
was  Mr.  David  Owens,  who  talked  inspiringly 
on  our  responsibility  for  "continuing  to  pass 
examinations."  New  officers  elected  for  the 
coming  year  are:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Bright  Og- 
burn  Hoyle;  secretary,  Luzon  Wiley  Graham; 
treasurer,   Nina   Smith. 

LiLLiE  .Johnson  Anderson, 

Chairman. 

NEW  YORK  ALUMNAE  CLUB 

ON  TUESDAY  evening,  August  13,  at  7:00,  the 
New  York  Alumnae  Club  had  a  dinner 
meeting  at  ' '  The  Village  Store ' '  on  60th 
Street.  Members  of  the  college  faculty  in 
New  York  for  the  summer  were  our  special 
guests,  and  brought  brief  messages  of  greet- 
ings and  information  from  the  college.  Marie 
Bonitz  Darrin,  chairman,  welcomed  the  group 
and  presided.  Misses  Betty  Aiken  Land,  Jane 
Summerell,  Miriam  McFadyen,  Edna  Forney, 
and  Playfoot;  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Stone  and 
A.  C.  Hall  were  among  those  who  "had  a 
word ' '  to  say.    Dr.  B.  B.  Kendrick,  a  member 


of  the  Columbia  University  faculty  for  the 
summer,  was  the  chief  speaker.  Dr.  Kendrick 
discussed  the  educational  situation  in  the 
South,  especially  in  North  Carolina.  Ho  felt 
that  too  much  is  said  in  criticism  of  North 
Carolina  and  its  educational  advance.  He 
thought  we  had  as  good  summer  schools  in 
North  Carolina  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
North,  and  he  felt  that  we  gave  evidence  of 
an  inferiority  complex  in  the  fact  that  bo 
many  Southern  students  flock  to  northern 
summer  schools. 

Frances  Gib.son  Satterfield, 

Secretary. 

NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 

MEETING  ONE:  With  Lottie  and  .Jennie  Eagle 
as  hostesses,  we  met  at  their  home  in 
Norfolk  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  5, 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  year,  held 
especially  in  honor  of  Founder 's  Day.  A 
toast,  "Here's  to  Down  Home,  the  Old  North 
State,"  was  led  by  Jennie  Eagle,  chairman, 
who  presided  throughout  the  afternoon.  The 
main  feature  of  the  program  was  the  ' '  in- 
telligence test, ' '  and  we  spiritedly  endeavored 
to  find  out  what  our  "LQ.'s"  were!  The 
questions  and  answers  were  most  enlightening 
and  enjoyable,  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
inevitable  reminiscence  of  our  Founder 's  Day 
meeting.  We  sang  the  "Old  North  State" 
and  other  tunes  on  the  song  sheet  like  true 
North  Carolinians.  The  living  room  where 
the  gathering  was  assembled  was  tastefully 
and  appropriately  decorated  with  bowls  of 
yellow  cut  flowers  and  potted  ferus.  La 
special  honor  of  this  birthday  occasion  of 
alma  mater,  a  large  angel  food  cake  had 
been  made  by  our  hostesses,  crowned  with 
yellow  and  white  tapers.  After  the  program, 
the  birthday  cake  was  cut,  and  served  with 
coffee  and  yellow  and  white  mints.  We  really 
felt  that  we  had  had  a  visit  with  our  college, 
and  especially  were  we  desirous  of  attending 
the  week-end  seminar  in  November.  A  mes- 
sage was  prepared  by  the  secretary  and  sent 
to  be  read  on  Founder's  Day. 

Lottie  Eagle,  Secretary. 

PITT   COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

ON  founder's  DAT,  October  5,  we  gathered 
for  our  annual  meeting  at  the  Woman's 
Club,  Greenville.  The  occasion  centered 
around  a  three-course  luncheon,  featuring  a 
color  arrangement  of  gold  and  white.  Nettie 
Brogden  Herring  presided  and  graciously 
welcomed  us.  As  the  luncheon  progressed, 
Elizabeth  Hyman,  Clyde  Staneill  Blount,  and 
Dixie  Reid  told  something  of  the  past  and 
present  history  of  our  college.  Each  alumna 
introduced  the  neighbor  on  her  left,  telling 
something  of  interest  about  her — class,  single 
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or  married,  name,  residence.  Eva  Hodges 
supplied  us  with  the  very  attractive  song 
sheet,  and  we  sang  the  songs  with  great  zest. 
After  luncheon  Eachel  Scarborough,  Dixie 
Eeid,  Thelma  Bryan  Hinton  and  Mrs.  Ed 
Harvey  gave  a  delightful  little  skit  written 
by  Lucy  Crisp,  a  Pitt  County  alumna  now  in 
Greensboro.  During  the  business  meeting 
which  followed,  Elizabeth  Hinton  Kittrell, 
our  chairman,  presided.  Here  Maude  Beatty 
Bowen  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  pre- 
sented the  seminar,  and  the  following  new 
officers  were  elected:  Chairman,  Charlotte 
Daughety  Eouse;  secretary,  Jessie  Eose  Wat- 
son. The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  next  in 
Farmville.  Those  present:  Mesdames  E.  W. 
Harvey,  Frank  Wilson,  E.  D.  Eouse,  Luther 
Herring,  John  Stanton,  J.  B.  Kittrell,  C.  C. 
Hilton,  J.  A.  Watson,  J.  H.  Blount,  M.  T. 
Spier,  C.  A.  Bowen;  Dora  Coates,  Eachel  Scar- 
borough, Mamie  Proctor,  Annie  Morton, 
Jennie  D.  Evans,  Dixie  Eeid,  Mary  Ida  Mc- 
Lawhorn,  Athleene  Turnage,  Nell  Gaskill, 
Elizabeth  Hyman,  Eugenia  Powell,  Eva 
Hodges,  Miriam  Goodwin,  Euth  Faison,  Euth 
Worthington,  Juanita  Worthington. 

Jessie  Eose  Watson,  Secretary. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

WE  HELD  our  annual  Founder's  Day  banquet 
at  the  home  of  Misses  Donna  Lee  and 
Mary  Loflin,  Friday  evening,  October  4,  with 
about  twenty  members  in  attendance.  The 
Loflin  home  was  attractively  decorated  with 
autumn  flowers,  and  a  delicious  three-course 
dinner  was  served.  Each  guest  found  at  her 
place  an  attractive  yellow  cap,  which  she 
donned  and  wore  during  the  evening  as  a 
tribute  to  her  college.  Between  courses,  the 
president,  Linnie  Burkhead,  read  an  "intel- 
ligence test"  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
college.  Answers  by  various  members  gave 
much  interesting  information  about  our  alma 
mater.  College  songs  were  also  sung  with 
spirit.  The  meeting  closed  with  the  re-election 
of  officers  for  next  year  as  follows:  Chairman, 
Linnie  Burkhead;  secretary-treasurer,  Ethel 
Johnson.  During  the  meeting  several  mem- 
bers expressed  their  intention  of  attending 
the  coming  seminar.  The  seminar  committee 
is  composed  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Spence,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Underwood,  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lambert. 

Linnie  Burkhead,  Chairman. 

RICHMOND  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

OUR  first  meeting  for  the  year  was  on  Friday 
evening,  October  11,  at  the  home  of  N"ina 
B.  Horton  Avery,  with  Hattie  L.  Horton  Stall, 
chairman,  presiding.  "What  is  Your  I.Q.?" 
was   the   basis   of   our   program,   in   which   we 


all  took  part.  Ice  cream,  cake,  and  coffee 
were  served  by  our  hostess  during  the  social 
hour.  Hilda  Weil  Wallerstein, 

Secretary. 

ROBESON  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

WITH  Mrs.  Neill  McEaehern  as  hostess,  we 
met  at  her  home  in  St.  Pauls  on  the  after- 
noon of  Founder's  Day,  October  5,  for  an 
hour  of  fellowship  with  one  another  and  ex- 
pression of  loyalty  to  our  alma  mater.  Edna 
Dnke  Johnson,  chairman,  presided.  The  meet- 
ing opened  with  the  singing  of  ' '  Carolina. ' ' 
Virginia  Fields  was  pianist.  The  "intelligence 
test"  constituted  the  entertainment  feature. 
The  chairman  asked  the  question,  then  all 
present  attempted  to  grade  herself  on  the 
answer.  After  allowing  a  few  seconds  for  this 
grading,  some  member  told  the  correct  answer. 
The  questions  proceeded  slowly,  because  al- 
most everyone  remembered  something  in  con- 
nection with  them  that  had  to  be  told  and 
enjoyed  by  all.  For  instance.  Miss  Katie 
Buie  was  a  student  at  the  college  during  the 
fever  epidemic  and  she  told  intimate  stories 
of  that  great  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  college. 
It  seemed  fitting  to  have  an  official  delegate 
from  our  county  to  the  seminar,  so  Fodie 
Buie,  of  Eed  Springs,  was  appointed.  A 
delightful  social  hour  followed,  during  which 
our  hostess  served  sandwiches  and  coffee. 
New  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
Chairman,  Margie  Humphrey,  Eed  Springs; 
secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Evans,  St. 
Pauls.  Among  those  present:  Misses  Janie 
Carlyle,  Katie  Buie,  Margie  Humphrey,  Fodie 
Buie,  Laura  Scarborough,  Virginia  Fields, 
Nina  McDavid,  Treva  Barker,  Katie  B.  Seals, 
Marguerite  Holland,  Theresa  Broadwell; 
Mesdames  C.  A.  Floyd,  N.  A.  McEaehern, 
John  S.  Butler,  O.  O.  Dukes,  J.  Brown  Evans, 
W.  D.  Johnson.  The  meeting  closed  with  the 
singing  of  the  college  song. 

ROCKINGHAM  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

/^N  FRIDAY  afternoon,  October  25,  Marie 
^^  Lineberger  Eichardson  was  hostess  to 
Eockiugham  alumnae  at  her  home  in  Eeids- 
ville.  Questions  from  the  "intelligence  test" 
were  used,  with  Euth  Winslow  Womack,  Mrs. 
M.  T.  Moore,  Martha  Jacobs,  Annie  Hundley, 
and  Annice  Trent  taking  part.  Mrs.  Eichard- 
son discussed  the  coming  Seminar,  with  the 
result  that  several  from  our  group  planned  to 
go.  New  officers  elected  are:  Chairman, 
Annice  Trent;  secretary-treasurer,  Martha 
Jacobs.  During  the  social  hour,  our  hostess 
served  sandAviches  and  tea. 
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RUTHEKFORD   COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

OUR  group  met  on  the  3rcl  of  October,  using 
the  program  sent  out  by  the  alumnae 
office.  We  enjoyed  the  occasion  so  much  that 
we  decided  to  meet  three  times  a  year.  We 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  seminar,  and 
a  group  from  our  association  plan  to  attend. 
We  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  make  the 
seminar  a  success. 

Aylene  Edwards, 

Chairman. 
Martha  McClain, 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 

STANLEY  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

WITH  Katie  Pridgen,  chairman,  presiding, 
Stanley  County  alumnae  met  on  Friday 
evening,  October  5,  at  Central  Methodist 
Church,  Albemarle,  for  their  annual  dinner,  at 
the  same  time  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  college.  Gold  and  white 
table  decorations,  and  familiar  college  tunes 
heard  at  intervals  during  the  evening,  lent  a 
decided  atmosphere  to  the  occasion.  The  pro- 
gram sent  from  the  alumnae  office  was  fol- 
lowed in  part.  Mary  Van  Poole  Phillips  pre- 
sented the  seminar  idea  and  a  great  deal  of 
interest  was  expresed  by  those  present.  Mary 
G-ulledge  talked  interestingly  about  the  work 
that  is  being  done  by  North  Carolina  College 
alumnae  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Eula  Belle  Farmer  Trexler  discussed  the  Weil 
fellowship  and  the  students  who  have  in  the 
past  been  awarded  this  prize!  Myra  Stone 
told  of  changes  and  improvements  that  have 
recently  taken  place  on  the  campus.  Pauline 
Whitley  described  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  college. 
The  songs  on  the  song  sheet  were  used,  and 
a  message  of  greeting  was  voted  to  the  col- 
lege. Nell  Bailes  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  her  efforts  in  arranging  the  meeting,  and 
a  rising  vote  was  also  tendered  the  women  of 
the  church  for  the  meal  served.  Among  those 
present  were  Mesdames  0.  H.  Phillips,  Nora 
Lentz  Ingold,  Nell  Love  Bailes,  Harris  L. 
Horton,  Eula  Belle  Farmer  Trexler,  Ida 
Groves  Boger,  C.  W.  Gaddy,  J.  B.  Copple,  Ivy 
Underwood;  Misses  Mary  Gulledge,  Pauline 
Whitley,  Myra  Stone,  Elizabeth  Brooks, 
Mamie  Watson,  Marguerite  Eowland,  and 
Katie  B.  Pridgen. 

THOMASVILLE    (DAVIDSON    COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION 

MAE   SHEARER,  chairman,  was  hostess  to  the 
Thomasville  alumnae  on  Monday  evening, 
October   7,   at   the   home    of   her    sister.     The 


meeting  opened  with  Hinging  the  college  song, 
and  was  followed  by  a  bu8ine«.s  scssjon,  dur- 
ing which  new  officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: Chairman,  Jewel  8ink;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Marie  Jones.  During  the  social  hour 
bridge  was  played  at  three  tables,  and  the 
hostess,  assisted  by  her  sister,  served  sand- 
wiches and  coffee  for  refreshments. 

UNION  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

npHE  Union  alumnae  celebrated  Founder 's  Day 
-*■  with  a  meeting  on  October  .^,  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Lockhart  in  Monroe.  The  pro- 
gram sent  out  from  the  alumnae  office  was 
used.  The  skit  written  by  Lucy  Crisp,  '19, 
called  ''These  Women — in  19.50  as  Now,"  was 
excellently  presented.  Pat  Benton,  Helen 
Secrest,  Mrs.  Mason  Fields,  Mrs.  Roland  Hor- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Jeff  Sewell  took  the  parts.  The 
"intelligence  test"  also  proved  interesting, 
and  brought  in  attractive  manner  many  en- 
lightening things  about  the  college.  Mrs.  Rosa 
Blakeney  Parker,  president  of  the  general 
alumnae  association,  was  a  much  appreciated 
guest  and  member.  She  explained  more  in 
detail  the  week-end  seminar  and  urged  the 
Union  alumnae  not  to  miss  this  really  wonder- 
ful opportunity  which  the  college  is  providing 
for  them.  Annie  Beam  Funderburk,  Elizabeth 
McCombs,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Williams,  and  Rosa 
Blakeney  Parker  were  named  as  the  seminar 
committee.  During  the  business  meeting,  Mrs. 
Jeff  Sewell  was  elected  to  succeed  herself  as 
chairman,  with  Rebecca  Norwood,  vice-chair- 
man; Mrs.  H.  H.  Wolfe,  secretary,  and  Mable 
Cooper  Adams,  treasurer.  It  was  also  voted 
to  hold  the  meeting  hereafter  in  the  form  of 
an  annual  dinner. 

WILSON   COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

WITH  Lynette  Swain  Moss,  our  new  president, 
presiding,  Wilson  County  alumnae  met  in 
the  commissioners'  room  of  the  county  court- 
house in  Wilson,  on  Fi-iday  afternoon,  October 
4.  Daphne  and  Irma  Carraway,  Bessie  Bennett 
Barnes,  Mildred  Doxey  and  Mrs.  Moss  took 
part  in  the  program.  We  sent  a  message  of 
greeting  to  our  college  for  Founder's  Day 
and  discussed  things  of  interest  regarding 
our  own  association.  Plans  for  our  next  meet- 
ing were  made;  these  will  be  announced  as 
soon  as  further  perfected. 

Allie  Parsons  Wixstead, 

Secretary. 


Among  the  Alumnae 


Mary  MacFadyen  Ehvood  (Mrs.  James  A.) 
lives  ill  Highland  Park,  Mich.  During  the 
summer  she  made  her  annual  visit  to  relatives 
and  friends  in  North  Carolina.  We  hope  an- 
other year  she  will  combine  this  visit  with 
commencement.  Most  of  her  vacation  was 
spent,  however,  at  their  summer  home  on 
Lake  Michigan,  where  she  had  a  new  interest 
this  year  in  the  little  two  and  a  half  year 
old  boy  whom  she  and  her  husband  have 
taken  for  a  brother  for  their  little  daughter. 

Ethel  Hedrick  Fisher  (Mrs.  Hoy  Lee)  is 
living  in  Salisbury.  She  has  a  small  daughter, 
the  center  of  the  household,  her  fond  father 
and  mother  readily  admit! 

Katherine  Hoskins  has  an  article  in  the 
August  4th  issue  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  on  Judge  McNairy,  native  of  Guilford 
County,  who  migrated  to  Tennessee,  became 
its  first  judge,  and  indirectly  put  Andrew 
Jackson  in  tlie  White  House.  The  article  is 
admirably  written,  and  will  be  especially  in- 
teresting to  those  who  enjoy  local  history,  as 
well  as  that  long  train  of  admirers  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson  himself. 

Myrtle  Ellen  LaBarr  is  chairman  of  pub- 
licity for  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Altrusa  Clubs  and  for  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women.  She  spent  July  and  August  visiting 
in  Washington  and  Baltimore  and  in  the 
Adirondacks  of  New  York  State. 

Mary  Wood  McKenzie,  missionary  in  West 
Africa,  spent  three  months  in  Europe  last 
summer.  She  and  another  worker  took  a  slow 
boat  so  that  they  might  have  a  longer  rest 
at  sea — about  six  weeks  all  told.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time  was  spent  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  France.  A  new  ruling 
of  the  board  under  which  her  work  is  car- 
ried on  granted  this  furlough  in  the  middle 
of  her  term,  after  eighteen  months  of  service. 

Dr.  Margaret  Castex  Sturgis,  of  Philadel- 
phia, returned  for  the  homecoming  staged  by 
the  state  fair  officials  during  fair  week  in 
Raleigh.  At  the  homecoming  banquet  at  the 
Sir  Walter  Hotel,  given  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  evening  of  October  14,  pre- 
sided over  by  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Dr. 
Sturgis  was  among  those  who  made  short 
talks. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mclver  Weatherspoon  is 
back  at  her  post  in  the  Training  School  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  art.  During  August 
she    was   the   guest    of    Mrs.    Minnie    Mclver 


Brown,  in  Chadbourn,  and  was  complimented 
at  several  social  events  planned  in  her  honor. 

Susie  Sharpe  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity Law  School  since  she  left  the  college, 
and  passed  the  state  bar  examination  last 
January.  She  is  now  engaged  in  practising 
law  in  Eeidsville  in  partnership  with  her 
father. 

Iiiza  Teague  teaches  physical  education  in 
the  Chicago  city  schools,  and  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  a  professional  basketball  team.  She 
spent  her  vacation  with  her  parents  in 
Greensboro. 

Mary  E.  Tice,  after  several  years  of 
newspaper  work  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ments of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  New 
York  Tribune-Herald,  and  as  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Lexington,  N.  C,  Dispatch,  has 
for  the  past  three  years  been  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Eetail  Merchants '  Association  of 
Lexington.  And  to  be  sure  the  work  is  not 
suffering,  for  just  read  this  line  from  her 
home  newspaper  of  June  17:  "The  Lexington 
Merchants'  Association  was  one  of  the  four 
associations  in  the  state  receiving  honorable 
mention  at  the  state  merchants '  convention 
at  Hickory  last  week. ' '  Mary  finds  that  her 
work  has  many  interesting  phases,  chief 
among  them  the  operation  of  a  credit  bureau, 
whereby  the  business  houses  of  the  city  may 
learn  the  manner  in  which  people  meet  their 
credit  obligations.  She  says  she  is  happy  to 
state  that  the  business  houses  find  teachers  in 
our  schools,  and  college  men  and  women  gen- 
erally, have  the  highest  of  ideals  of  honesty 
and  justice,  which  makes  them  among  the 
finest  of  people  to  deal  with  in  all  business 
transactions.  After  living  around  in  three  ot 
four  states  since  North  Carolina  College  days, 
Mary  finds  home  the  best  place,  for  at  home 
with  one's  family  and  lifelong  friends,  a 
person  usually  enters  more  fully  into  the 
social  and  civic  life  of  the  community  than 
in  any  other  place,  and  thereby  leads  a 
happier  and  more  useful  life.  S'he  says  if  she 
weie  giving  advice  to  college  graduates  these 
days  she  would  say,  "Get  a  job  at  home!" 

Mrs.  Olive  B.  Webster  and  May  Hendrix 
Fleet  (Mrs.  James  B.),  '05,  have  opened  a 
shop  on  Church  Street  in  Greensboro,  "The 
What  Not,"  where  one  can  purchase  all  sorts 
of  gifts,  craft  products,  reproductions  of  old 
pictures,  and  a  few  antiques.  They  also  sell 
antiques  for  you  on  commission.  During  the 
summer  Mrs.  Webster  visited  in  Virginia, 
studying  the  antiques  to  be  found  in  Michie 
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Havern,  an  old  museum  datinf(  back  to  1763. 
Monticello,  Washington,  and  New  York  were 
included  in  her  itinerary.  May  Hendrix  Fleet 
has  been  for  several  winters  the  very  efficient 
chairman  of  the  literature  department  of  the 
Woman's  Club.  She  has  three  interesting 
children. 

CLASS  OF  1893 

We  hear  from  Bertha  Lee  all  along,  but 
she  has  been  kept  close  at  home  because  of 
serious  and  prolonged  illness  in  her  family. 

CLASS  OF  1895 

Etta  Spier,  Secretary 

Barnett  Miller  was  among  the  list  of 
distinguished  North  Carolinians  who  returned 
to  North  Carolina  for  the  Homecoming  ban- 
quet staged  on  the  evening  of  October  14,  at 
the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  during  the  state  fair 
at  Ealeigh.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Josephus  Daniels  presided  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  Dr.  Miller  was  among  the  num- 
ber who  made  brief  responses. 

CLASS  OF  1896 

Elsie  Weatherly  Pearson  (Mrs.  T.  Gilbert) 
has  a  son  who  is  a  second-year  man  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  T. 
Gilbert,  Jr.  Last  summer  he  spent  as  a  ranger 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  one  of  his 
duties  was  to  lecture  to  tourists  on  the  fea- 
tures of  the  park.  The  young  man  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Chi  Psi  Fraternity,  and  is  interested  in 
campus  activities. 

CLASS  OF  1898 

Oeland  Barnette  Wray  (Mrs.  Joe  S.)  came 
to  the  college  during  freshman  week,  appear- 
ing on  the  program  presented  by  the  Alumnae 
Association.  She  spoke  on  the  tradition  of 
service — one  of  the  great  ideals  of  the  college 
— and  made  a  real  impression. 

CLASS  OF  1899 

Mary  Collins,  Secretary 

Bulus  Bagby  Swift  made  an  address  and 
conducted  a  round  table  discussion  at  the 
parent-teacher  school  held  by  the  Asheville 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  early  in 
September.  Her  work  in  connection  with 
child  welfare  is  well  known. 

Emma  Parker  Maddrey  still  lives  in 
Raleigh,  where  her  husband  is  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Baptist  state  mission  board. 

CLASS  OF  1900 

Auvila  Lindsay  Lowe  has  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  is  a  freshman  at  Davidson  this  year.  She 
said  he  had  leanings  toward  Chapel  Hill,  but 
the  Presbyterians  walked  off  with  him!    Well, 


we  hope  nobody  will  "walk  off"  with  Mary 
Lindsay,  now  a  junior  in  high  school — her 
mother  says  she  is  destined  for  N.C.C.W.! 

CLASS  OF  1901 

Rosa  Abbott  spont  the  summer  at  Colum- 
bia University,  doing  work  toward  her  doc- 
tor's degree  in  education.  She  is  still  j^rinci- 
pal  of  the  Spring  Street  elementary  school  in 
Greensboro. 

CLASS  OF  1902 

Julia  Pasmore  is  this  year  assistant  li- 
brarian at  Davidson  College.  After,  leaving 
this  college,  Julia  studied  at  the  University, 
winning  her  A.B.  degree.  For  a  number  of 
years  she  taught.  For  the  past  year  or  two 
she  studied  library  science  at  Drexel  Institute, 
receiving  her  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
that  major. 

Virginia  Brown  Douglas  has  a  daughter, 
Virginia,  who  entered  the  state  university 
this  fall.  Her  son,  Dick  Douglas,  went  on  a 
second  exploration  trip  on  May  5,  this  time 
to  Alaska,  and  again  under  the  auspices  of 
George  P.  Putnam,  publisher.  But  this  time 
Dick  went  alone.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  July  15,  but  did  not  reach  his  home 
in  Greensboro  until  a  month  later,  being  kept 
away  by  a  three-weeks  lecture  tour  with  the 
Swarthmore  Chautauqua,  and  a  week  spent  in 
•waiting  manuscript  for  Putnam.  In  a  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Greensboro  News  after 
his  arrival  home  we  read:  "The  first  thing  he 
did  when  he  reached  Kodiak,  Alaska,  May  25j 
was  to  hire  a  guide  and  a  cook.  For  these 
important  positions  he  found  two  rugged 
frontiersmen,  one  an  old  Danish  sea  captain, 
the  other  a  Norwegian  prospector  who  had 
never  struck  pay-dirt.  They  were  his  cronies 
for  the  month  during  his  stay  north.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  experiences,  which 
like  many,  is  more  intriguing  in  the  recount- 
ing than  the  experience,  came  when  the  four 
explorers,  for  the  guide 's  son  was  along,  spent 
three  days  marooned  on  an  island  with 
nothing  to  eat.  The  second  day  they  ate 
grass,  which  the  Norwegian  cook  had  the 
temerity  to  call  'wild  celery.'  Salvation  came 
the  third  day  when  they  spread  a  large  sal- 
mon and  toasted  his  carcass.  Isolation  on  the 
island  was  caused  by  a  choppy  sea.  The  four 
had  crossed  a  three-mile  stretch  in  a  light 
dory  and  a  stiff  wind  had  sprung  up  after 
they  reached  the  island.  The  third  day  was 
calm  and  they  were  enabled  to  go  back  in  the 
small  boat.  All  the  natives,  who  are  mixture 
of  Aleut  Indian  and  Russian,  have  exceptional 
musical  talent,  Dick  found.  They  fish  all  the 
summer,  save  their  pennies  to  buy  musical 
instruments,  and  play  and  dance  aU  the 
winter   in   the   dim   glow   of   perpetual  night. 
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Instead  of  a  Bible  in  each  hut,  one  finds  a 
Sears-Eoebuck  catalogue  in  each  family,  with 
the  musical  instrument  section  well-thumbed. 
When  one  native  j)urchases  an  instrument  he 
describes  it  to  his  friend  by  quoting  the 
catalogue  number.  This  is  quite  adequate, 
because  all  the  numbers  are  memorized.  Dick 
says  Mr.  Putnam  is  talking  about  other  trips, 
but  so  far  they  are  'just  talk.'  The  lad  just 
now  is  most  interested  in  greeting  friends  and 
relatives  whom  he  has  not  seen  in  many 
months. ' ' 

CLASS  OF  1903 
Mary  T.  Moore,  President 

Pearl  Wyche  attended  the  tenth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  Women's  Clubs,  held  at  Mackinac 
Island,  Mich.,  during  the  first  week  in  July. 
The  program  this  year  especially  honored  the 
founders  of  the  organization,  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  international  relations  and  vo- 
cational round  table  discussions.  Upon  her 
return  home,  she  gave  a  report  at  a  meeting 
of  the  local  club  in  Greensboro. 

CLASS  OF  1905 

Annie  Mclver  Young,  Secretary 

Sadie  Davis  Gray  (Mrs.  E.  E.),  Winston- 
Salem,  is  this  year  coaching  five  pupils — two 
in  fifth  grade  work  and  the  others  in  high 
school  English,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  She 
says  that  every  day  she  is  thankful  for  the 
instruction  she  had  under  Miss  Boddie  and 
Miss  Mendenhall.  She  has  a  daughter  who 
graduates  from  high  school  next  year.  A  year 
ago  this  fall  Sadie  and  her  family  moved  into 
their  new  home,  and  in  March  following  her 
husband  died. 

Inez  Flow  is  teaching  kindergarten  in 
Monroe,  her  home  town.  She  spent  some  time 
in  Washington  last  summer,  really  studying 
the  city.  Previous  to  that  she  traveled  three 
mouths,  doing  educational  work. 

We  hear  from  Edna  Eeinhardt  at  Black 
Mountain.  We  wish  she  would  tell  us  more 
about  herself! 

CLASS  OF  1906 

Josie  Botib  Bennett,  President 

Meta  Liles  studied  at  the  college  during 
the  summer,  and  she  sends  us  this  account  of 
one  of  the  summer  session  parties:  "One  of 
the  most  delightful  social  affairs  of  the  whole 
summer  school  was  the  birthday  party  of  the 
two  new  dormitories,  Mary  Foust  and  New 
Guilford,  given  on  Friday  evening,  August 
18.  Miss  Jamison  and  Daisy  Jane  Cuthbert- 
son  planned  the  program,  and  it  was  most 
unique.  The  girls  in  Mary  Foust  gave  a 
stunt,  starring  Grandpa  Guilford,  Grandma 
Spencer,    and    all    the    children.     The    babies. 


Mary  Foust  and  Little  Guilford,  were  pulled 
out  in  baby  carriages.  Kirkland,  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  Gray,  and  all  the  children  were 
presented  by  the  doting  parents,  and  very 
promising  children  they  proved  themselves  to 
be.  The  girls  of  New  Guilford  presented  a 
court  scene,  catchy  and  mirthful  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Eefreshing  punch  and  wafers 
were  served,  and  the  most  gracious  hostesses 
thanked  for  a  happy  evening." 

Helen  Hicks  Beems  (Mrs.  Cornelius),  of 
Faison,  writes  that  her  most  vital  "item  of 
interst"  is  Cornelia  G.  Beems,  aged  four,  who 
already  says  she  is  going  to  North  Carolina 
College  when  she  gets  to  be  a  big  girl. 

After  teaching  at  the  college  during  the 
first  summer  session,  Martha  Winfield  spent 
several  weeks  studying  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. All  along  the  way,  both  going  and  com- 
ing, she  met  a  number  of  the  alumnae.  While 
shopping  in  New  York,  she  was  particularly 
interested  to  find  Theresa  Williams  O 'Kelly, 
'19,  as  assistant  buyer  in  the  millinery  depart- 
ment of  Lord  arid  Taylor's.  And  still  further 
pleased  at  the  fine  reputation  Theresa  has 
made  for  herself  there. 

Carrie  Glenn  attended  Peabody  Teachers 
College  during  the  spring  quarter,  and  com- 
pleted the  work  required  for  her  M.A.  degree 
which  she  received  in  June. 

CLASS  OF  1907 

Mary  Exum,  Secretary 

Winifred  Harper  writes  from  Snow  Hill 
that  she  attended  commencement  this  year 
and  enjoyed  the  alumnae  meeting  and  the 
luncheon,  although  she  missed  seeing  her  own 
classmates — it  was  not  their  reunion  year. 

Mariam  Boyd  has  taught  in  Warrenton, 
her  home  town,  ever  since  her  graduation, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  with  Mr. 
Coon  in  the  Wilson  schools. 

Eleanor  Elliott  Carroll  (Mrs.  D.  D.), 
Chapel  Hill,  writes  that  there  is  no  excite- 
ment whatever  ' '  along  the  Potomac ' ' — her 
nine  and  a  half-year-old  son  is  in  fifth  grade, 
her  sis-year  old  is  in  first  grade,  and  Baby 
Eleanor  is  a  freshman  in  kindergarten!  Of 
course  everything  is  very  calm  and  quiet! 

Blanche  Austin  Thies  says  things  are  going 
along  quite  as  usual,  although  she  did  feel 
something  like  a  shock  the  first  morning  she 
watched  Baby  Blanche  leave  for  school.  She 
entered  first  grade.  Her  son  is  in  third  grade 
this  year. 

CLASS  OF  1908 

DURING  August,  Margaret  Eedmond  Thigpen 
gave  a  lovely  lavender  and  white  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  in  Eocky  Mount  in  honor  of 
Edna  Forney,  who  stopiDed  for  a  visit  with 
Margaret    on    her    way    home    to    Greensboro 
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from  a  trip  to  New  York.  Among  others  who 
enjoyed  the  really  happy  occasion  were 
several  '08-ers:  Nettie  Brogden  Herring, 
Greenville;  Nemmie  Paris  Winslow,  Elizabeth 
Hyman,  of  Rocky  Mount,  and  Christine 
Stancill  Warren,  of  Bethel.  Janet  Austin 
Chambliss,  Mary  Thorpe  Lawrence,  Lena  and 
Kate  Redmond  were  also  present,  and  Hattie 
Howell  Darrow  came  over  from  Tarboro. 

CLASS  OF  1909 

Pauline  Hassell  studied  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity last   summer. 

CLASS  OF  1911 

Ada  B.  Viele  is  this  year  director  of 
teacher  training  in  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, East  Radford,  Va. 

Natalie  Nunn  maintains  that  she  doesn  't 
believe  much  in  changes,  for  she  keeps  her 
name  and  address  as  of  old!  But  anyway, 
she  is  busy  and  happy  as  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Gordon  Street  Church  of  Christ  in 
Kinston,  her  home.  And  anyway,  we  are  al- 
ways glad  to   hear  from  her   and  about  her. 

CLASS  OF  1912 

Rebecca  Herring  gave  up  her  work  in  the 
library  of  Duke  University  and  is  this  year 
in  New  York  City,  where  she  is  connected 
with  a  business  library  in  lower  New  York, 
on  the  outer  edge  of  Greenwich  Village. 
Rebecca  says  she  is  as  happy  as  she  can  be, 
and  further  confesses  that  she  would  like  to 
live  ' '  on  the  inner  edge  ' '  of  the  village — if 
such  there  be!  Her  address  is  174  West 
96th  Street. 

Margaret  Coble  returned  from  Germany 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  after  having 
had  some  wonderful  experiences  studying  Ger- 
man schools  with  the  International  Institute. 
Since  that  time  she  has  completed  the  third 
summer  school  camp  for  her  teachers  in  the 
mountains — it  provided  the  background  for 
the  best  opening  of  schools  they  have  yet  had. 
She  wanted  to  come  to  our  seminar,  but  the 
South  Carolina  Teachers  Association  was 
meeting  at  that  time  and  since  she  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Primary  Department,  with  two 
meetings  to  handle,  she  could  not  come. 
Margaret  is  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Parker  School  District,  with  headquarters  in 
Greenville. 

Leah  Boddie  was  a  visitor  on  the  campus 
late  in  August,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference of  deans  held  here.  Last  summer  she 
had  a  glorious  motor  trip  through  the  moun- 
tains of  western  North  Carolina  and  up  the 
valley,  of  Virginia.  S'he  says  that  the  Old 
North  State  grows  dearer  all  the  time!  Leah 
is  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Associ- 


ation of  deans  of  women,  and  she  and  her 
colleagues  are  anticipating  with  keen  interest 
the  meeting  of  the  national  association  of 
deans  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  next  February. 
She  says  that  though  young  and  small  they 
hope  to  be  hosjntable! 

CLASS  OF  1913 

Verta  Idol  Coe,  Preiiident 

Ivey  Paylor  studied  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity last  summer  and  is  again  i>rincipal  of 
the  Johnson  Street  school  in  High  Point. 

Corinna  Mial  is  this  year  engaged  in  new 
work,  that  of  dean  of  students  in  the  Raleigh 
high  school.  We  congratulate  the  students 
and  express  our  just  pride  in  Corinna. 

Sallie  Sumner  is  on  the  staflf  of  the 
Woman 's  Press,  national  publication  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  as  sales  manager.  She  took  up  her 
new  work  last  January,  and  in  addition  to 
the  job  has  been  doing  some  studying  on  the 
side.  We  congratulate  Sallie,  the  Woman's 
Press,  'n  all  concerned!  Her  address  is  in 
care  of  the  National  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

CLASS  OF  1914 
Iris  Rolt  McE.iuen,  President 

Coline  Austin  Thies  (Mrs.  O.  J.,  Jr.)  writes 
about  the  visit  which  Myrtle  Austin  Speed  (Mrs. 
P.  D.)  made  to  her  at  Davidson  College,  and 
Blanche  Austin  Thies,  in  Charlotte.  Mrs. 
Speed  lives  in  Toronto,  and  has  a  little  three- 
year-old  daughter,  Marion,  who  her  fond  aunt 
thinks  may  one  day  journey  from  Canada 
to  her  mother's  alma  mater.  In  fact,  the 
baby's  mother  has  quite  decided  that  the 
young  lady  shall  not  only  be  educated  in  the 
states,  but  in  a  Southern  college — her  own 
alma  mater!  We  shall  await  her  coming  with 
pleasure  and  interest. 

Ruth  Gunter  is  again  a  member  of  the 
State  Textbook  Commission.  Ethel  McNairy, 
'12,  and  Anne  Holford,  supervisor  of  rural 
schools  in  Wake  County,  are  other  alumnae 
also  on  this  commission. 

Fannie  Starr  Mitchell  not  only  opened  the 
dean's  conference  held  at  the  college  the  last 
of  August,  but  gave  the  closing  summary  of 
the  three  days.  Dr.  Esther  Loring  Richard, 
associate  psychiatrist  of  the  Henry  Phipps 
Psychiatric  Clinic,  connected  with  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  Baltimore,  was  one  of  the  very 
interesting  and  notable  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram. Fannie  Starr  is  again  dean  at  the 
Greensboro  high  school. 

CLASS  OF  1915 

Katherine  A.  Encin,  President 

The  alumnae  ofl&ee  is  sharing  here  another 
interesting  letter  from  Katherine  Erwin. 
Would  that   more   of   the   class   would   •'take 
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their  Parker  in  hand"  and  let  us  hear  from 
them: 

During  the  meeting  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  in  Washington  I  ran  across 
Miss  Petty,  but  had  time  for  only  a  word 
with  her,  as  I  was  searching  for  a  girl  who 
had  just  been  sent  a  telegram  to  come  home 
because  of  her  mother's  illness,  and  the  car 
was  waiting  outside  to  get  her  and  take  her 
to  her  room  to  pack.  While  in  Boston  at  the 
biennial  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  I  had  a  very  happy  and  unexpected 
meeting  with  an  JST.C.C.W.  girl.  I  was  sent  up 
by  my  glee  club  and  the  National  Board  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.  to  represent  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  Y.W.  Just  before  leaving,  I  had 
a  letter  from  Sallie  Sumner,  of  the  Woman's 
Press.  She  wanted  me  to  distribute  some 
literature  about  their  new  music  books  and 
said  she  was  going  to  be  in  Boston  during 
the  week  of  the  meeting  and  would  see  me 
there  regarding  other  publicity  methods.  She 
arrived  while  I  was  in  a  meeting  and  left  a 
note  telling  me  a  certain  part  of  the  lobby 
in  which  she  wanted  me  to  meet  her  at  an 
appointed  hour  and  describing  herself  and 
how  she  would  be  dressed.  I  rather  dreaded 
the  meeting,  thinking  she  would  be  elderly, 
New  Yorkish,  and  want  me  to  do  impossible 
things,  like  making  a  speech  to  the  whole 
assembly  on  the  virtues  of  Y.W.C.A.  publica- 
tion! To  my  astonishment,  when  I  met  her, 
I  found  that  her  name  'was  not  the  only 
resemblance  she  bore  to  a  former  college  mate 
of  mine,  for  she  was  that  very  Sallie  Sumner 
I  had  known  at  N.C.C.W.  She  didn't  recog- 
nize me,  as  she  was  a  senior  when  I  was  a 
sophomore,  and  the  name  "Katherine  E'rwin" 
meant  to  her  the  Katherine  Erwin  of  the 
class  of  1911!  However,  I  asked  her  at  once 
if  she  were  not  a  North  Carolinian.  On  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  answer,  I  said,  "Well, 
we  were  at  N.C.C.W.  together."  From  that 
moment  we  had  a  lovely  time  together  when- 
ever she  could  spare  the  time.  She  was  there 
interviewing  publishers,  as  she  is  now  bus- 
iness manager,  I  think  it  is,  of  the  Woman's 
Press.  She  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
other  N.C.C.W.  girls  in  New  York.  Sallie 
had  been  doing  Y.W.C.A.  work  in  New  Jersey 
and  was  called  from  there  in  February,  I 
believe,  to  this  lovely  position.  From  Boston 
she  was  going  on  to  Chicago,  and  I  suppose  by 
this  time  is  probably  on  her  month's  vacation 
in  North  Carolina.  I  was  very  proud  of  my 
state 's  showing  at  this  meeting.  It  drew 
wonderful  words  of  praise  from  the  president 
as  she  spoke  from  the  platform  to  the  whole 
assembly.  An  adorable  little  vested  choir  of 
boys  and  girls  from  Durham  came  to  give  one 
of  the  concerts.  They  were  school  children 
who  chose  this  as  their  after-school  activity. 
Everyone   was   charmed   with   them.     On   the 


same  afternoon  that  a  chorus  of  Greensboro 
College  girls  gave  a  program,  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  silver  loving  cup 
offered  by  an  Asheville  woman  to  the  state 
securing  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions 
to  the  magazine,  had  been  won  by  North  Caro- 
lina. Mrs.  Smith,  of  Asheville,  the  state  pres- 
ident, in  receiving  it,  said  she  was  particu- 
larly happy  to  do  so  on  the  occasion  of  so 
many  of  North  Carolina's  lovely  daughters 
having  just  sung  for  us.  The  Federation  is 
trying  now  to  encourage  music  in  the  home. 
A  large  money  award,  of  $50  or  $100,  was 
offered  for  the  best  family  group.  There 
were  three  groups  that  came  to  try  for  it. 
Four  sisters,  known  as  the  Higgins  sisters 
from  Virginia,  sang  a  program  of  lovely 
quartets.  They  were  all  about  the  same  size 
and  were  dressed  in  orchid  and,  as  the  an- 
nouncer of  the  prize  said,  gave  an  "exquisite 
performance."  Then  there  was  a  family  of 
about  three,  possibly  four  or  five,  that  gave 
a  program  of  instrumental  ensemble  music. 
The  president  then  introduced  a  German 
baroness  from  the  New  York  Opera  Club  who 
craved  the  privilege  of  introducing  the  Pfohl 
family  group  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Her 
emotion  almost  carried  her  away  as  she  spoke 
of  having  taught  some  of  the  children  in 
Winston-Salem  and  having  known  their 
father,  whom  she  called  "this  lad,"  when  he 
was  in  Germany.  She  spoke  in  loving  terms 
of  the  glorious  state  of  North  Carolina  and 
of  how  this  family  had  grown  up  around  the 
little  musical  church  in  "Old  Salem."  As  the 
seven  or  nine  of  them  filed  out  on  the  stage, 
the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children  from 
grammar  grade  size  up,  it  was  a  beautiful  sight 
that  brought  tears  of  pride  and  joy  to  my 
eyes.  They  played  wonderfully  and  I  recall 
the  saying  that  whenever  you  have  a 
family  together  in  Germany,  there  you  have 
an  orchestra.  When  the  judges  came  out  to 
announce  the  award,  the  spokesman  said, 
"We  feel  that  we've  been  given  an  impos- 
sible task,  for  can  one  say  which  is  lovelier, 
a  lily  or  a  rose?  Another  year  we  hope  it  will 
be  possible  to  offer  prizes  in  two  different 
groups,  vocal  and  instrumental.  For  this  time, 
we  have  begged  permission  of  the  president 
and  the  board  to  divide  it  between  the 
Higgins  sisters  of  "Virginia  and  the  Pfohl 
family  of  North  Carolina,  as  we  are  unable 
to  say  which  was  the  more  lovely."  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  door  as  the  Higgins  girls 
came  out  and  told  them  that,  being  from  the 
neighboring  territory  of  D.  C.  and  N.  C,  I 
wished  to  congratulate  them  and  say  how 
proud  I  was  of  my  neighbors.  An  old  gentle- 
man with  them,  either  their  father  or  teacher, 
said,  "Well,  you  know  they  are  not  from 
Virginia,  they  are  North  Carolinians,  too; 
they  only  go  to  school  in  Virginia,  at  Hollins 
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College."  So  you  see  how  marvelously  North 
Carolina  showed  up  in  the  family  group 
movement.  Once  when  I  couldn't  locate  my 
D.  C.  people,  I  sat  down  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina banner,  explaining  that  I  was  a  North 
Carolinian,    domiciled    during    the    winter    in 

D.  C.  It  happened  that  the  lady  I  sat  by  was 
not  a  North  Carolinian,  but  had  grown  up 
with  my  stepmother  in  Greensboro,  Ala.  She 
is  the  wife  of  an  Episcopal  minister  of 
Burlington  or  Lexington  and  has  composed 
some  music  that  has  been  published.  The  little 
vested  choir  sang  a  lovely  communion  hymn 
that  she  had  written  and  on  that  occasion 
she  was  introduced  to  the  whole  assembly. 
Slie,  of  course,  identified  herself  with  the 
North  Carolina  delegation.  She  is  a  Mrs. 
Opie. 

I  know  of  course  that  you  have  heard  of 
the   way   Mrs.   Norma   Hardy  Brittain    (Mrs. 

E.  E.)  covered  herself  with  glory  when  she 
graduated  in  law  this  summer.  We  are  all  so 
proud  of  her  we  don't  know  what  to  do. 

We  had  a  delightful  meeting  with  Ruth 
Kernodle  McDonald  just  before  I  left,  but 
I'm  sure  you've  heard  about  it  also. 

I'm  having  a  glorious  time  enjoying  the 
heavenly  views  of  the  mountains  here  and 
reading  about  them  in  Indian  times  from  a 
volume  called  "Early  Travels  in  the 
Tennessee  Country,"  by  Williams,  published 
last  year  by  the  Watauga  Press,  at  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.  It  is  a  collection  of  excerpts 
from  journals,  letters,  diaries,  reports,  etc., 
from  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  of  necessity  a 
great  deal  in  it  about  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  etc.  I  think 
of  you  as  I  come  across  references  to  three 
illustrious  William  Byrds  of  Virginia. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Katherine  A.  Erwin. 

Alice  Sawyer  is  now  manager  of  the  Ace 
of  Clubs,  a  tea  room  located  at  222  East  49th 
Street,  New  York  City.  It  is  a  cunning  place, 
as  the  name  suggests,  and  Alice  says  she  is 
having  real  fun  running  it.  She  recently  saw 
Miss  Emma  King  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  in 
New  York,  where  everyone  "humps  at  her 
beck  and  call. " 

Ethel  Thomas  wrote  us  last  summer  of  the 
death  of  her  mother  on  June  21.  We  do  so 
very  deeply  sympathize.  Ethel  spent  most  of 
the  remaining  summer  with  relatives  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Louise  Whitley  Rice  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  had 
Frances  Summerell,  '16,  as  a  house  guest  this 
summer  in  Badin.  Louise  entertained  at 
several  pretty  bridge  parties  in  honor  of 
Frances. 


CLASS  OF  1916 
Annie  Beam  Funderburk,  Secretary 

Rosa  Blakenoy  Parker  (Mrs.  B.  C),  whom 
we  proudly  claim  as  our  alumnae  president 
this  year,  presided  over  her  first  meeting  for 
the  association  at  the  college  on  September 
14,  when  the  alumnae  i)resented  their  program 
during  freshman  week. 

Mary  Gwyn  is  again  Y.  W.  secretary  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Last  summer  she  directed 
Camp  Chelan,  a  lovely  camp  located  on  the 
shores  of  beautiful  Belknap  Lake,  near  Sel- 
lersburg,  Ind.  There  are  thirty-eight  acres  in 
the  camp  site.  The  camp  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Louisville  Y.W.C.A.  Both  the  Y.  W. 
and  the  camp  have  most  attractive  illustra- 
tive and  informative  literature. 

Claire  Henley  Atkisson  went  to  Charlotte 
the  last  of  June  to  attend  the  marriage  of 
Willie  Choate,  and  played  the  wedding  march. 

The  "Health  Bulletin,"  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  carried 
in  the  May  number  a  lovely  picture  of  four 
of  Sadie  McBrayer  McCain's  children,  en- 
joying their  daily  sun  bath.  Along  with  them 
was  their  dog.  During  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  held  at 
Atlantic  City  the  last  week  in  May,  Dr. 
McCain,  Sadie's  husband,  was  signally  hon- 
ored by  his  election  as  director-at-large  of 
the  association. 

Mary  Powell  Brantley  (Mrs.  W.  T.  H.)  is 
again  head  of  the  department  of  social 
science  in  the  Raleigh  high  school.  The  middle 
of  last  May  her  husband  died,  after  practis- 
ing medicine  for  only  one  year  at  Bethel  with 
splendid  success.  They  were  making  their 
final  arrangements  to  go  to  housekeeping  in 
Bethel  when  his  sudden  illness  developed. 

Anna  Doggett  Doggett  (Mrs.  Luman  D.) 
has  two  boys  in  the  Washington  city  schools, 
and  Anna  says  she  would  like  to  be  back  in 
school  herself!  She  is  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington City  Alumnae  Association. 

CLASS  OF  1917 

Ann  Daniel  Boyd,  Secretary 

Katie  Pridgen  is  this  year  supervisor  of 
rural  schools  in  Stanly  County.  She  studied 
last  summer  at  Columbia  University  for  her 
new  job. 

After  eight  years  of  successful  work  as 
solicitor  in  the  twelfth  district,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Spruill,  husband  of  Flossie  Harris,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  again 
for  the  job,  but  will  retire  to  private  law 
practice.  They  have  three  lovely  little 
daughters,  and  we  know  that  the  children  as 
well  as  Flossie  are  delighted  with  the  decision 
that  will  enable  Mr.  Spruill  to  be  more  at 
home  with  them. 
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Nina  Belle  Horton  Avery  (Mrs.  E.  L.)  is 
still  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Eailway, 
Eichmond,  Va.  Last  May  she  was  promoted 
from  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
telegraph  to  contract  clerk,  in  the  same  de- 
partment. 

Eula  Gardner  Parrish  is  Mrs.  W.  M.  Pugh 
and  lives  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Artelee  Puett  is  head  of  the  commercial 
department  in  the  Elkin  high  school.  Juanita 
Puett  is   again  teaching  French   in  Brevard. 

CLASS  OF  1918 

Susan  Green  Finch,  Secretary 

Winnie  Leach  Duncan,  who  lived  in  Chapel 
Hill  last  year,  where  her  husband  was  con- 
nected with  the  university,  is  this  year  in 
Durham,  New  Hampshire,  where  Dr.  Duncan 
is  a  professor  in  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  Winnie  says  that  Dr.  Duncan  was 
offered  a  tempting  position  there,  and  as  New 
England  was  also  a  section  of  the  country 
in  which  he  had  long  been  interested  he 
accepted.  "And  he  is  not  disappointed,  for 
he  has  such  a  mixture  of  population  groups 
that  they  form  a  veritable  ethnological  salad. 
New  England  is  immensely  interesting  to  us. 
The  rocky  fields,  green  grass,  white  houses 
with  barns  connected  are  little  different  from 
what  I  had  pictured.  But  instead  of  dislik- 
ing the  brutal  frankness  of  the  people  (as  a 
New  Hampshire  friend  expressed  it),  I  enjoy 
it.  And  as  to  hospitality,  we  have  never  be- 
fore been  more  kindly  received  or  had  more 
nice  things  done  for  us.  Durham  is  a  small 
university  town  on  the  Portland  division  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Eailroad,  sixty-two 
miles  from  Boston  and  fifty-four  miles  from 
Portland,  Me.  The  university  is  an  out- 
growth of  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture, which  was  incorporated  into  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  in  1923.  Although 
a  very  young  university,  it  has  had  an 
enormous  growth.  Already  it  has  an  enroll- 
ment almost  equal  that  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  We  are  living  in  a  tenement 
house,  formerly  the  Phi  Mu  Delta  fraternity 
house.  Imagine  our  surprise  when  we  found 
that  'tenement  house'  in  New  England  is 
the  name  for  apartments  and  flats.  No  longer 
do  we  have  city  limits,  but  instead  town  lines. 
One  finds  tonics  on  the  menii — sodas.  Here 
there  are  no  denominational  lines — all  wor- 
ship in  the  community  church.  All  in  all,  New 
Hampshire  promises  to  be  very  interesting. 
Unfortunately  we  shall  be  very  busy  this 
year.  My  husband  is  trying  to  complete  two 
other  books,  one  of  which  was  due  the  pub- 
lishers this  September.  My  Ph.D.  thesis  is 
still  unfinished,  but  I  hope  to  complete  it  this 
year.  Last  spring  I  was  sidetracked  into  writ- 
ing    some     articles     for     various     magazines. 


'Parent-Child  Isolations'  has  already  ap- 
peared in  The  Family.  I  regret  I  did  not  get 
over  more  often,  but  it  seemed  that  we  could 
never  find  time  to  pay  the  nice  long  visits  we 
had  anticipated."  A  fall  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Folklore  carries  an 
article  on  "Superstitions  and  Sayings  of  the 
Southern  Highlander,"  written  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Duncan. 

Annie  Belle  Harrington  Eice,  '18,  to  Ivey 
McNeill — her  second  marriage,  July  20,  1929, 
in  Pittsboro.  For  several  years  Annie  Belle 
has  been  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Jones- 
boro  and  Lemon  Springs,  and  last  summer 
studied  at  the  college  during  the  first  session. 
The  bridegroom  is  engaged  in  farming.  At 
home,  Jonesboro,  Eoute  4. 

Daisy  Boyd,  '18,  and  Bessie  Boyd,  '19, 
spent  last  summer  travelling  in  Europe. 
Margaret  Hayes,  '19,  and  Euby  Sisk  Gouge, 
'19,  were  also  with  them. 

Euth  Wyche  is  attending  Scarritt  Bible 
School,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  preparatory  to  en- 
tering some  phase  of  religious  work. 

CLASS  OF  1919 

Marjorie  Craig,  President 

Theresa  Williams  O'Kelley  (Mrs.  C.  B.  M.) 
almost  by  chance  became  connected  with  Lord 
and  Taylor's,  New  York,  a  few  years  ago. 
She  was  living  in  an  apartment;  her  husband, 
a  lawyer,  was  away  all  day.  She  had  been 
trained  "to  do  something,"  and  the  excess 
leisure  was  becoming  boring.  She  walked 
down  Fifth  Avenue,  and  in  through  the 
Ijortals  of  the  big  department  store,  and  told 
somebody  there  that  she  wanted  a  job.  Well, 
the  upshot  of  it  all,  as  we  say,  was  that  she 
landed  in  the  hat  department,  to  try  her 
hand  at  selling  hats.  That  was  two  or  three 
years  ago.  And  now  she  is  assistant  buyer 
for  the  department,  commanding  respectful 
bows  and  receiving  much  approbation  from 
the  still  higher-up  chiefs.  We  congratulate 
her  and  wish  her  still  greater  success. 

Lucy  Gay  Cooke  is  again  on  the  library 
staff  of  Duke  University.  Lucy  Gay  spent 
her  vacation  visiting  a  sister  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Ida  Gordner  has  been  teaching  at  Cary 
for  some  time,  and  we  hear  she  is  there  again 
this  year. 

Lucy  Cherry  Crisp  is  now  in  Greensboro, 
hostess  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  near  the  college.  She  is  living  with 
Marjorie  Mendenhall,  '20,  and  her  mother. 
Lucy  wrote  the  Founder's  Day  skit  used  on 
our  local  club  programs,  called  "These 
Women — in  1950  as  Now."  It  was  a  clever 
take-off  on  legislative  proceedings. 

Belle  Mitchell  Brown  (Mrs.  E.  L.)  is  still 
living   at   College   Station,   Texas,   where   her 
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husband  is  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Belle  is  president  of  the  Campus  Study  Club 
(a  federated  woman's  club),  the  membership 
being  composed  of  faculty  wives.  She  is  also 
district  deputy  grand  matron,  Order  of 
Eastern  Star,  and  recently  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  grand  chapter  in  El  Paso,  and 
incidentally  had  an  interesting  visit  in 
Mexico.  Her  mother  and  Cleo  Mitchell,  '24, 
visited  her  last  summer,  and  all  together  they 
toured  Texas. 

Amy  Overton  Mayo  and  her  family  are  in 
Durham  again  this  year,  where  her  husband 
is  taking  courses  at  Diike  and  is  also  pastor 
of  a  church.  Amy  says  that  she  is  keeping 
house;  and  that  with  baby  Louis,  Jr.,  and  all 
the  rest,  her  time  is  well  filled. 

We  hear  that  Aline  Eeid  Cooper 's  hus- 
band, Mr.  T.  D.  Eeid,  will  probably  be  a 
candidate  for  congress  from  the  fifth  district 
in  the  next  congressional  primary.  They  live 
in  Burlington. 

CLASS  OF  1920 
Marjorie  Mendenliall,  Secretary 

Margaret  Lawrence  is  beginning  her 
fourth  and  last  year  as  a  medical  student  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  Her 
work  will  be  done  in  the  new  Medical  Center 
at  168th  Street  and  Broadway,  the  greatest 
an-d  most  complete  medical  organization  in 
the  world.  She  has  been  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship for  the  ensuing  year  because  of  her  good 
standing  and  "because  of  the  serious  attitude 
that  she  takes  toward  her  work,  and  the 
promise  she  gives  of  becoming  a  really  useful 
member  of  the  medical  profession."  The 
associate  dean  further  says,  ' '  I  believe  that 
the  award  to  Miss  Lawrence  was  well 
deserved." 

Nell  Fleming  Whitley  (Mrs.  C.  V.)  moved 
into  a  new  home  about  a  year  ago  and  has 
had  time  to  do  much  in  developing  her  flower 
garden.  That  and  her  seven-year-old  son, 
Charles,  consume  a  large  part  of  her  at- 
tention. 

Lela  Wade  Phillips  (Mrs.  C.  W.)  has  a 
snug  little  home,  and  a  dear  little  son  and 
daughter.  They  spent  the  summer  at  Black 
Bear  Camp,  near  Marion,  where  Mr.  Phillips 
was  director.  The  camp  had  an  unusually 
good  season  this  year.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  re- 
turns to  his  post  as  principal  of  the  Greens- 
boro high  school  after  a  year  as  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools,  is  this  year  the 
new  president  of  the  Greensboro  Eotary  Club, 
and  recently  attended  the  international  meet- 
ing in  Dallas,  Texas. 


CLASS  OF  1921 
Meid  Parker  Ellis,  Secretary 

Antoinette  Loetsch  Mock  (Mrs.  H.  A.) 
lives  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  is  interested  in 
having  the  names  of  any  alumnae  who  may 
be  living  in  New  England.  She  saw  Mary 
Clyde  Johnson  Clark,  '26,  in  Worcester  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  enjoyed  hearing  the 
Southern  accent  once  more!  Tony  is  very 
hajjpy  in  her  adopted  state,  but  we  want 
her  to  keep  a  warm  place  in  her  heart  for 
her  Tar  Heelian  friends! 

During  the  summer  Essie  Glass,  who  hails 
from  Miami,  Fla.,  visited  Annie  Lambe  at  her 
home  in  Siler  City.  Annie  entertained  at 
bridge. 

The  class  can  now  proudly  boast  of  an 
M.D.— its  first  and  only!— Dr.  Sallie  V. 
Eutledge,  who  graduated  from  Woman's 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  last  June  and 
commenced  her  interneship  at  Lancaster  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Lancaster  Pa.,  in  July.  But 
to  us  she  is  still  our  "fe'allie. " 

Bess  Siceloff  is  back  on  the  job  at  Eoanoke 
Eapids,  all  full  of  enthusiasm  and  plans  for 
the  new  year.  She  studied  at  the  college 
during  the  first  summer  session  and  enjoyed 
the  work. 

Edna  Evans  is  still  doing  home  demon- 
stration work  in  Elizabeth  City.  Last  summer 
she  traveled  extensively  in  western  Enited 
States,  visiting  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio, 
El  Paso,  Juarez,  Grand  Canyon,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Cataline  Islands,  Colorado 
Springs,  Yellowstone  Park,  Denver,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Kansas  City. 

CLASS  OF  1922 

Murriel  Barnes  Erwin,  Secretary 

Mabel  Stamper  Hallenheck  gave  up  her 
work  as  supervisor  of  the  rural  schools  of 
Forsyth  County  to  become  ' '  supervisor ' '  of 
a  husband  and  an  apartment  in  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  But  she  is  also  teaching  a  fourth 
grade  of  forty-one  youngsters,  mostly  Swedish 
and  Italian.  She  says  her  apartment  is  ador- 
able, the  little  fourth-grader  mighty  inter- 
esting, and  the  husband  exactly  the  man  she 
needed  all  these  years  (but  don't  tell  her  we 
told  you!).  S'ome  one  sent  her  a  copy  of  "Tea 
Kettle  Talk,"  our  alumnae  cook  book,  and 
Mabel  says  she  crawled  up  on  her  kitchen 
stool  the  minute  she  got  it,  read  every  recipe 
in  it,  and  had  a  college  reunion  right  there  in 
Connecticut.  She  says  Dr.  Foust  's  recipe 
for  brown  sugar  pie  is  perfect!  Let's  plan 
cur  next  vacation  to  include  West  Hartford, 
and  give  Mabel  a  ring  en  route! 

Helen  Creasy  Hunter  entertained  at  tea 
during  July  at  her  home  in  Sunset  Hills, 
Greensboro,   honoring   her   mother.   Mrs.    Ger- 
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trude  Bagby  Creasy,  '94,  and  Zelian  Helms, 
'24,  a  recent  bride.  Mrs.  Carrie  Mullins 
Hunter,  '93,  Mary  Parker  Fryer  Williams, 
and  Gertrude  Hunter  assisted.  Helen  had 
an  operation  in  Wilmington  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  is  now  back  at  her  home  again  in 
Sunset  Hills,  Greensboro. 

We  hear  from  Mary  McDonald  Leary 
(Mrs.  Eoy  E.)  at  E'denton,  where  she  is  still 
making  her  home. 

Lila  Bell,  a  member  of  the  Ealeigh  school 
faculty  for  several  years,  taught  last  sum- 
mer in  the  Duke  summer  session.  Lila  was 
on  the  program  of  the  National  Education 
Association  which  met  in  Atlanta  during 
June,  speaking  on  the  subject,  "Activities 
in  the  Primary  Grades. ' ' 

Anne  Cantrell  White  is  still  with  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  editor  of  the  social 
section,  and  doing  occasional  feature 
articles.  She  recently  carried  a  very  inter- 
esting story  about  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Eobertson, 
on  her  79th  birthday.  Mrs.  Eobertson  was 
at  one  time  a  teacher  of  history  at  our  col- 
lege, but  is  now  president  emeritus  of  Greens- 
boro College. 

Grace  Forney  Mackie  (Mrs.  A.  D.)  has 
recently  moved  to  318  Stegman  Parkway, 
Jersey  City,  where  baby  David  has  a  nice 
back  yard  to  play  in,  with  a  big  sand  pile. 

Joscelyn  McDowell  Williams  (Mrs.  J.  F.) 
writes  from  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.  She  says 
she  had  seen  only  two  N.  C.  alumnae  since 
going  to  her  new  home,  and  felt  almost  like 
a  pioneer,  settling  on  the  Jersey  coast  with 
an  "N.  C. "  banner!  She  spent  three  days 
with  Grace  Forney  Mackie  helping  her  cele- 
brate her  fifth  wedding  anniversary,  and  saw 
Kathleen  Windley  Grant  at  that  time. 
Joscelyn  has  two  sisters  at  the  college — Anna 
Gordon,  a  junior,  and  Edwina,  a  freshman. 

Eva  Sink  Weir  (Mrs".  W.  H.)  came  up 
from  her  home  in  Atlanta  during  the  summer 
for  a  visit  with  her  people  in  Thomasville. 
Eva  Lee,  her  small  daughter,  was  with  her. 
Jewell  Sink  entertained  in  her  honor  at  the 
High  Point  Country  Club. 

Nannie  May  Tilley  studied  at  Duke 
University  duriiig  the  summer. 

Clara  Craven  Dunham  (Mrs.  Paul),  Salis- 
bury, says  that  her  house  and  baby,  both 
a  little  more  than  two  years  old,  keep  her 
very  busy.  She  knows  that  doesn't  sound 
very  exciting,  but  thanks  to  Donnell,  it  is 
very  much  so  to  his  dear  fond  mamma  except 
when  he  is  asleep! 

Connie  Louise  Heafner  is  teaching  S'panish 
in  the  Kirby  Smith  Junior  High  School,  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Jinsie  Underwood  is  beginning  her  eighth 
year's  work  in  Gastonia.  She  says  she  likes 
it   better   all   the    time.     Gastonia   is    a   good 


place    to    live    in,    and    the    school    system    is 
splendid. 

CLASS  OF  1923 

Mary  Sue  Beam  Fonville,  Secretary 

Sara  Warren  spent  the  summer  in  New 
York.  She  had  a  job  with  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  She  was 
maid  of  honor  at  Mary  Grier's  wedding.  Fol- 
lowing the  rehearsal  on  Friday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 4,  Sara  entertained  the  bridal  party 
at  a  cake-cutting  at  her  home  in  Gastonia. 
The  rooms  were  lovely  with  many  bowls  and 
vases  of  garden  flowers.  Punch  was  first 
served  in  the  library.  Then  the  guests  were 
invited  into  the  dining  room,  where  the 
exquisitely  appointed  table  was  centered  by 
the  lovely  wedding  cake,  beautifully  decor- 
ated, and  topped  with  a  wedding  bell  of 
frosting.  Narrow  white  ribbons  radiated 
from  the  center  of  the  cake,  by  means  of 
which  the  various  symbols  were  drawn. 
Molded  bridal  ices  were  also  served. 

Patsy  Calvert,  '23,  and  Carrie  McLean 
Taylor,  took  a  vacation  jaunt  to  Washington, 
Atlantic  City,  New  York,  Niagra  Falls,  and 
Toronto.  They  met  N.  C.  College  girls  all 
along  the  way,  and  in  New  York  saw  Mr. 
A.  C.  Hall,  of  the  college  faculty.  Patsy  and 
Carrie  McLean  are  teaching  in  Burlington 
again. 

Dorothy  Clement  traveled  in  Europe  last 
summer,  in  company  with  Dr.  Wade  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Brown  and  a  friend  from  Ohio. 
They  returned  to  Greensboro  about  the  middle 
of  September.  Dorothy  is  teaching  in  the 
music  department  at  the  college  this  fall,  and 
living  at  home. 

Virginia  Terrell  Lathrop  (Mrs.  Albert)  is 
now  living  in  Asheville,  where  her  husband 
is  traffic  manager  for  the  big  Enka  Corpora- 
tion. Virginia  is  also  doing  some  newspaper 
writing.  She  and  her  husband  visited  Vir- 
ginia's relatives  and  friends  in  Ealeigh  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Maitland  Sadler  Sykes  (Mrs.  H.  J.)  has 
migrated  all  the  way  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  where 
she  says  there  is  a  superfluity  of  cactus 
plants  and  Mexicans!  Her  husband,  who  is 
with  Stone  and  Webster  Company,  was  moved 
there  to  help  construct  a  big  power  plant 
for  the  El  Paso  Electric  Company. 

xlnn  Little  Masemore  is  teaching  first 
grade   again   in   Central   School,   Gastonia. 

Syretha  Sossman  was  a  guest  of  Elizabeth 
Fulton  Van  Noppen  during  the  summer  at  her 
home  in  Mebane.  Elizabeth  entertained  at  a 
bridge  luncheon,  and  among  the  guests  were 
Evelyn  Fitch,  '29,  Frances  James,  '29,  E'velyn 
Tyson,  '27,  Marie  Tyson,  '24,  Jeter  Burton, 
'26,  and  Cornelia  Vincent,   '28. 

Daisy  Anderson  is  again  librarian  at  Jud- 
son  College,  Marion,  Ala.  During  the  summer 
she  had  a  joint  position  with  the  Louisiana 
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Library  Commission  and  the  Library  School 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Library  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

Emily  Cox  Holland  (Mrs.  C.  A.)  has  two 
babies  now,  both  born  in  1928.  She  says  she 
has  found  being  a  homemaker  and  mother 
a  far  more  interesting  job  than  teaching 
school.  She  lives  at  2617  Beechwood  Street, 
Greensboro. 

Eleanor  Whitley  Dill  (Mrs.  W.  E.),  better 
known  to  her  classmates  as  "Lizzie,"  writes 
from  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  enclosing  her  mem- 
bership fee  for  the  current  year.  She  is 
enjoying  her  new  home,  but  says  she  needs 
the  Alumnae  News  to  make  her  perfectly 
happy! 

Agnes  Jones  Penny  (Mrs.  W.  B.)  and  her 
husband  are  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  Mr. 
Penny  is  studying  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  preparatory  to  changing  from  law 
to  the  ministry.  Agnes  herself  is  studying 
at  the  Assembly's  Training  S'chool. 

CLASS  OF  1924 

Cleo  Mitchell,  Secretary 

Ruth  Campbell  returned  to  Lincolnton  this 
year  and  is  continuing  her  work  as  teacher 
in  the  high  school. 

Alice  Rankin  studied  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity last  summer. 

Aveline  Ashworth  is  teaching  junior  and 
senior  English  in  the  Mooresville  High  School. 

Jimmie  Blanchard  spent  her  vacation 
' '  touring  the  Golden  West. ' '  She  found  the 
Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone 
Park,  Pike 's  Peak,  and  Mammouth  Cave  all 
full  of  interest  to  a  down-east  North  Caro- 
linian. She  is  teaching  fourth  grade  in 
Raleigh. 

Sarah  Canter  says  she  can  think  of  no 
news,  but  she  knows  she  becomes  more  inter- 
ested in  dear  old  N.C.C.  with  each  perusal  of 
our  Alumnae  News — "they  are  fine!"  And 
that  is  mighty  "good"  news  to  the  editors! 

Marita  Frye  is  spending  her  second  year 
in  the  same  school  at  Hickory.  She  has 
seventh  grade,  and  in  many  respects  likes  it 
better  than  high  school.  Prom  preference  she 
teaches  all  the  subjects  in  her  grade,  and 
believes  she  gets  better  results  this  way. 

Ruth  Wilkins  Sikes  (Mrs.  Olin)  declares 
that  Ruth  Wilkins,  Jr.,  now  six  months  old, 
already  sings  lustily  the  first  verse  of  "Roll 
up  the  score,   '24! ' ' 

Linda  Smith  is  this  year  teaching  in  the 
Charlotte  High  School,  after  having  had 
«evpral  venrs  of  successful  teaching  in  the 
Asheville  high.  She  and  her  sister,  Margaret, 
'26,  went  abroad  last  summer  visiting  seven 
countries  while  away. 


CLASS  OF  1925 

Polly  Duffy  Baker,  Fresident 

Mae  Graham,  Secretary 

Margaret  Hight  did  graduate  work  last 
year  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  was 
much  pleased  with  her  work. 

Montie  Kimel,  who  taught  in  High  Point 
for  several  years,  is  this  year  a  member  of 
the  graded  school  faculty  in  Thomasville. 

Evelyn  Pope,  who  has  been  teaching  in 
Raleigh  and  studying  law  at  night,  was 
elected  welfare  superintendent  in  Iredell 
County  during  the  summer  with  headquarters 
in  Statesville. 

Clyde  Hunter  studied  at  Columbia  last 
summer,  working  on  her  M.A.  in  math. 

Claude  Aycock  is  this  year  teaching 
Spanish  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Lela  Aycock  has  the  English  in  the  Senior 
High  School  at  Morehead  City. 

Esther  Baughn  was  assistant  director  at 
Camp  Chelan,  Sellersburg,  Ind.,  last  summer. 

Edna  Bigham  is  spending  her  fifth  year 
teaching  in  High  Point.  She  took  a  northern 
trip  last  summer. 

Katherine  Buie  is  teaching  English  and 
civics  in  the  Pilot  High  School,  near  Thomas- 
ville. 

Beatrice  Davis  is  teaching  French  and 
English  in  the  Swan  Quarter  High  School. 

Edna  Harvey  is  this  year  instructor  in  the 
history  department  of  Winthrop  College,  Rock 
Hill.  She  taught  in  the  second  summer  session 
at  the  college  last  summer. 

Lola  Harwood  toured  the  state  of  Florida 
last  January,  on  vacation.  In  addition  to  her 
work  this  winter,  she  is  studying  art  with  a 
private  instructor. 

CLASS  OF  1926 

Georgia  Kirl-patricl-,  President 
Harriet  Brown,  Secretary 

Mary  Moore  Deaton  was  swimming  in- 
structor in  Camp  Mudjeekeewis,  in  Maine, 
last  summer,  after  acting  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity at  Camp  Azuliket  (White  Lake, 
Georgia  Kirkpatrick  's  camp)  in  June.  She  is 
teaching  in  Durham  this  year. 

Mary  Alice  Robertson  is  continuing  her 
work  with  the  State  Department  of  Education 
in  Raleigh.  She  is  assistant  statistician  in 
the  division  of  finance. 

We  hear  that  Skinny  Wynne  is  in  New 
York  this  winter,  sharing  an  apartment  with 
Susan  Borden,    '27. 

Jeter  Burton  and  Lib  Geiger  are  teaching 
in  Burlington  again. 

Elizabeth  Young  traveled  in  Western 
United  States  last  summer.  She  is  teaching 
again  in  Princeton.  Her  family  has  moved 
to  Pickens,  S.  C. 
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Margaret  Smith  has  taught  French  in  the 
"Winston-Salem  high  since  her  graduation,  but 
this  year  she  is  studying  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, working  for  her  M.A.  degree  in  Eomance 
Languages.  She  and  Linda,  '24,  traveled  in 
Europe  last  summer,  and  Margaret  had  a 
chance  to  try  her  French  on  the  natives! 
We  heard  that  she  "got  by"  in  fine  style! 

Harriet  Brown  is  continuing  her  Avork  at 
Peace  Institute. 

Lib     Gaskins     likes     housekeeping,     High 

Point  and  ' '  Jake ' '  better  all  the  time.    She 

spent  a  month  in  Pennsylvania  last  summer. 

Nan  Jeter  is  continuing  her  work  at  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School  in  Morganton. 

Georgia  Kirkpatrick  directed  Camp  Azu- 
liket  for  two  weeks  last  summer,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  she,  Virginia  and 
Katherine  went  to  New  York  and  Canada 
for  a  visit.  Slie  is  teaching  in  the  new 
Kaleigh  High  School. 

Nellie  Irvin  sold  Ford  cars  for  the  Wig- 
gins Auto  Company  in  Greensboro  during  the 
summer,  but  this  fall  she  is  educational  secre- 
tary for  the  Y.W.C.A. 

Vance  Thompson  is  at  Scarritt  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  pursuing  her  medical  course 
at  Vanderbilt  University.  Last  summer  she 
was  connected  with  the  Children's  Clinic  at 
Black  Mountain,  and  during  a  five-day  insti- 
tute conducted  by  the  Clinic  on  Southern 
Parenthood,  was  one  of  the  speakers  on  the 
program.  Her  subject  was  ' '  The  Message  of 
the  Laboratory." 

Katherine  Wolff  spent  the  summer  in 
Washington  City,  working  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  as  research  assistant  to  Dr.  Allen 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography.  This  year  she  is  teaching  political 
economy  at  Winthrop  Colege. 

Emily  Cate,  Lolita  Cox,  and  Ethel  Watson 
attended  the  Wellesley  sports  session,  held 
at  Wellesley  College  from  June  18  to  June 
28. 

Corrine  Cannady  is  still  girls'  commis- 
sioner with  the  juvenile  court  in  Greensboro. 
She  was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  Athletic  Club. 

Marjorie  Hodd  is  on  the  staff  of  the  col- 
lege library  this  year.  Katharyn  Price  also 
has  a  position  in  the  college  library. 

Alma  Barringer  is  studying  at  Teachers 
College  this  year,  working  for  her  master's 
degree. 

Sara  Brawley  McMurry  (Mrs.  E.  L.) 
writes  from  Orlando,  Fla.  She  spoke  of 
Margaret  Ray  Patterson  Skipper,  who  had 
recently  moved  near  her.  They  were  both 
in  Greensboro  visiting  during  the  summer. 

Kathryn  Burchette  is  spending  her  second 
year  as  assistant  cataloger  in  the  library  at 
Duke  Universitv. 


Elizabeth  Cowan,  after  assisting  the  pastor 
of  University  Baptist  Church,  Baltimore,  for 
the  past  year,  has  returned  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  will  be  student  secretary  at  Boone 
Normal  College  for  this  term. 

Mardecia  Eaker  is  teaching  her  second 
year  in  a  large  consolidated  school  near 
Shelby.  She  has  English  and  Fi-ench.  She 
was  at  home  during  the  summer,  although  she 
had  been  offered  a  position  in  New  York  City 
for  the  vacation  months. 

Sarah  Gulley  worked  in  a  stock  broker's 
office  last  summer  in  New  York.  Now,  Sarah, 
did  you  play  the  market  yourself?  She  saw 
many  N.  C.  girls  in  the  big  city. 

CLASS  OF  1927 

Tempie  Williams,  Secretary 

Louise  Eespass  spent  last  summer  study- 
ing at  Columbia — her  second.  She  is  at  Eed 
Oak  this  year,  teaching  mathematics. 

Elizabeth  Rosenthal  spent  last  year  in 
Europe,  and  the  latest  message  we  had  from 
her  stated  she  expected  to  be  there  until 
early  October,  just  past. 

Helen  Eowell  spent  part  of  last  summer 
in  Chicago.  She  is  again  teaching  in  Per- 
quimans High  School,  Hertford,  and  says  she 
is  "crazy"  about  her  work. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Smith  Nolin  (Mrs.  G.  A.) 
spent  part  of  the  summer  in  Holyoke,  Mass. 
But  in  August  she  and  her  husband  and 
daughter  returned  to  Providence,  E.  I.,  for 
the  winter.  Marta  V.  is  learning  to  walk  and 
talk,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  says,  "Of  course 
she  talks  a  lot,  and  is  as  husky  and  tanned 
as  though  she  were  living  on  the  prairie  in- 
stead of  a  'fire  escape'."  We  protest  right 
now  that  we  want  Marta  V.  to  be  brought 
up  a  Southerner,  so  come  on  back  down 
South. 

Jeanette  Whitfield  spent  the  early  sum- 
mer ' '  seeing  America  first. ' '  Washington 
City,  Baltimore,  Annapolis  and  other  eastern 
cities  were  in  her  itinerary.  Later  she  did 
advance  work  in  history  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Susan  Borden  is  ' '  doing  dramatics ' '  with 
children  in  a  settlement  house  in  New  York. 
.  The  children  are  from  eight  to  thirteen  years 
old  and  many  of  them  as  bright  and  cute  as 
can  be.  Most  are  Sicilians,  and  Susan  says 
she  has  a  time  learning  their  names,  but  she 
is  enjoying  the  job  very  much. 

Doris  Branch  studied  piano  in  New  York 
last  summer.  She  and  Clyde  Hunter,  '2.5, 
were  there  together. 

Myrtle  Brock  spent  eight  weeks  on  a 
camping  tour  across  the  continent  last  sum- 
mer. She  visited  the  chief  cities,  the  canyons 
and  the  parks,  and  found  the  trip  most  inter- 
esting from  the  standpoint  of  geography  and 
natural  historv. 
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Elsie  Crew  received  her  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  last  August, 
and  is  this  year  teaching  English  in  the 
Lumberton  High  School. 

Katherine  Gregory  is  teaching  this  year  in 
the  department  of  romance  languages  at  the 
college.  During  the  summer  she  and  her 
family  had  as  their  guests  in  Greensboro 
William  and  Arthur  Henderson,  sons  of  the 
foreign  secretary  in  Eamsay  MacDonald's 
cabinet,  and  themselves  members  of  the 
British  Parliament.  Katherine  met  the  young 
men  when  she  was  studying  a  year  ago  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

Phoebe  Baughan  was  in  charge  of  a  pri- 
vate camp  for  girls  last  summer  near  Frank- 
lin.   This  winter  she  is  in  New  York. 

Etama  Allison  is  teaching  home  economics 
in  two  different  high  schools,  eleven  miles 
apart.  She  says  her  work  is  more  enjoyable 
planned  this  way;  Her  address  is  Jenkins- 
ville,  S.  C. 

Grace  Anglin  studied  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  last  summer,  working  toward 
her  master's  degree. 

Helen  Burnett  Benson  is  assistant  dietitian 
at  Watts  Hospital,  Durham.  She  expects  to 
receive  a  certificate  next  February  and  after 
that  serve  as  dietitian  in  the  new  hospital  in 
Eeidsville.  She  enjoys  the  work  much  better 
than  teaching. 

Jo  Hege  is  again  teaching  in  the  High 
Point  High  School.  Last  summer  she  taught 
in  the  Eosemary  summer  school  and  also 
worked  on  the  tax  books  of  Halifax  County. 

Allene  Hunt  is  again  teaching  in  Jones- 
boro,  her  home. 

Grace  Johnson  spent  last  winter  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  with  her  father  and  mother. 
She  had  never  seen  Florida  before,  and  came 
back  convinced  that  the  "half  had  not  been 
told,"  and  hoping  to  go  back  every  winter! 

Elizabeth  Gade  Dock  was  assistant  dieti- 
tian at  Watts  Hospital,  Durham,  last  summer. 
She  is  teaching  home  economics  this  winter 
in  the  Burgaw  High  School,  but  expects  to 
return  to  the  hospital  next  spring  to  resume 
her  work  in  dietetics. 

Anne  Simkins  is  now  taking  a  six  months' 
course  in  Watts  Hospital,  in  preparation  for 
work  as  laboratory  technician. 

Eula  K.  Dowd  has  given  up  her  work  as 
physical  education  instructor,  and  is  now  at- 
tending the  Southern  Business  College  in 
Atlanta. 

CLASS  OF  1928 

Teeny  Welton,  President 

Frances  Gibson  Satterfield,  Secretary 

The  alumnae  office  has  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statistics  about  the  mem- 


bers  of   the   class   who   took   their   degree   in 
June,  1928: 

Taught  school   218 

Taught  in  fall;  married  in  December — home- 
making 1 

Did  graduate  work 6 

Studied  bacteriology 3 

Studied  library  science   2 

Student-dietitians  in  hospitals 3 

Took  business  course;  accepted  stenographic 

position     1 

Studied  organ   1 

Studied   social   service   work   and   did   i>art- 

time  social  service  work 1 

Worked  part  time;    studied  dramatics  part 

time     1 

Student  in  school  of  fine  arts,  Yale  Univer- 
sity          1 

Married    4 

Married  in  summer;  did  graduate  work  dur- 
ing winter    1 

Clerical  workers    2 

Librarians    6 

Social  service  workers   2 

Connected    as    coach    with    play-x^roducing 
company  in  fall;  resigned  during  winter 

account  of  illness   1 

Eemained  at  home   11 

Euth  Bellamy  spent  six  weeks  last  sum- 
mer in  Hendersonville,  studying  voice  under 
Dicie  Howell,  of  New  York  City,  and  dra- 
matics under  Vera  Curtis,  of  New  York.  A 
recital  was  given  every  Friday  night,  and 
the  last  program  was  composed  of  scenes  from 
several  of  the  best  known  operas.  Euth 
sang  the  part  of  Hansel,  in  the  opera, 
"Hansel  and  Gretel. " 

Lucille  Boone  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids 
in  the  recent  wedding  of  Elizabeth  Glidewell 
to  Lawrence  Thomas.  Previous  to  the  wed- 
ding, Lucille  received  at  tea  at  the  Greens- 
boro Country  Club,  honoring  the  bride-to-be. 
Elizabeth  Glaseock,^  '28,  received  with  Lucille. 
Evelyn  Gordon  was  hostess  at  a  beauti- 
fully appointed  tea  at  her  home  in  Pilot 
Mountain,  the  last  of  August,  honoring  her 
sister,  just  leaving  for  school,  and  several 
brides-elect.  Among  those  receiving  with 
Evelyn  were  Elizabeth  Glascock,  *2S, 
Margaret  Walters,  '28,  Lucille  Boone,  '28,  and 
Louise  Mayes,  '28,  Louise  Phillips,  '27,  Julia 
Phillips,   '25,  and  Nonie  Gordon. 

Nonie  Gordon  entertained  at  bridge  the 
last  of  August  for  a  hoi^se  guest  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Lucy  Green  Bosher  (Mrs.  E.  S.)  is  living 
in  Fayetteville,  where  she  went  to  make  her 
home  after  her  marriage  in  the  summer. 
When  she  wrote  last,  she  was  planning  to 
teach  again  this  winter. 

Caroline  Harris  gave  up  her  work  with  the 
State  Insurance  Company  in  Atlanta,  in  favor 
of  teaching  in  El  Paso,  her  home.    She  writes 
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with  real  enthusiasm  about  her  new  job.  She 
has  mathematics  in  a  big  Mexican  junior  high 
which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Mexican 
district,  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  border. 

Alma  McFarland  is  teaching  again  in 
Greensboro.  During  the  summer  she  was  in 
Baltimore  as  pastor 's  assistant  at  the  Seventh 
Baptist  Church  on  St.  Pauls  Street.  She  liked 
the  work  very  much,  but  it  was  only  a  ' '  sum- 
mer" job.  Alma  enjoyed  swimming  almost 
every  night  at  one  of  the  beaches,  and  she 
frequently  saw  Elizabeth  Cowan,  '26,  who  is 
pastor's  assistant  at  the  University  Baptist 
Church. 

Isabel  McGill  taught  last  year  at  Linwood, 
but  is  this  year  at  Gastonia. 

Euth  Johnson  spent  the  summer  at  Old 
Orchard,  Me.,  working,  and  having  a  lot  of 
fun  besides. 

Glenn  Morris  is  teaching  second  grade  in 
the  public  schools  of  Granite  Falls. 

Cornelia  PoAvell  is  spending  her  second 
year  as  teacher  of  home  economics  at  South- 
port. 

Mary  Lou  Fuller  is  again  teaching  English 
in  the  E.  J.  Eeynolds  High  School,  Winston- 
Salem.  She  offers  this  word  of  cheer  to  begin- 
ning teachers,  "After  the  first  year's  strain, 
the  second  is  a  perfect  joy!" 

Frances  Gibson  Satterfield  (Mrs.  Boyd- 
ston)  is  doing  part-time  work  with  ' '  Chain 
Store  Progress,"  official  publication  of  the 
National  Chain  Store  Association.  She  is  also 
taking  a  home-study  course  in  the  technique 
of  the  short  story,  under  the  direction  of 
Columbia  University. 

Gladys  Hughes  is  this  year  in  Greenville, 
N.  C.    She  writes  from  the  Vines  House. 

Norma  Eay  Black  is  teaching  the  second 
year  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  She 
is  living  in  an  apartment  and  has  her  mother 
with  her,  to  her  great  delight. 

Fodie  Buie  is  teaching  English  and  Geog- 
raphy  in  the   Eed   Springs   High   School. 

Fay  Cole  Caveness  is  principal  of  the 
Coleridge  Graded  School.  She  also  teaches  in 
the  seventh  grade. 

Blanche  Collins  is  teaching  public  school 
music  and  piano  in  Eobbinsville.  Last  spring 
she  attended  the  music  supervisors'  confer- 
ence in  Asheville,  and  this  fall  heard  grand 
opera  in  Asheville. 

Melba  S'troup  is  teaching  this  year  at 
Jonesboro. 

Eachel  Cordle  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Madison   High   School. 

Ellen  Fletcher  spent  eight  weeks  last  sum- 
mer with  the  first  Transcontinental  Summer 
School  on  Wheels.  The  school  visited  Yellow- 
stone Park,  the  Petrified  Forest,  and  numerous 
places  of  interest  along  the  route.  They  even 
went  down  into  old  Mexico.  Lecture  courses 
were  given  in  the  morning,  for  which  regular 


summ-er  school  credit  was  given.  Of  course 
they  had  a  marvelous  time. 

Lucile  Sharpe  received  at  a  pretty  tea 
during  August  at  her  home  on  West  Market 
Street,  honoring  a  guest  visiting  in  Greens- 
boro from  Washington  City. 

Minnie  Walker  is  assistant  dietitian  for 
Harkness  Pavilion,  a  unit  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  New  York,  where  she  received 
her  special  training.  During  September  her 
mother  went  up  from  Greensboro  to  visit  her. 

Margaret  Walters  went  abroad  in  June, 
returning  to  Greensboro  late  in  August.  She 
had  a  wonderful  trip,  and  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Europe. 

Eosalie  Goldstein  is  now  manager  and 
buyer  for  the  Eosalie  Shop,  in  Dunn,  a  ladies' 
ready-to-wear  establishment. 

Doris  Hanvey  is  teaching  this  year  in 
Portsmouth  in  a  school  only  five  blocks  from 
her  home.  She  is  enjoying  the  "home-fires" 
after  living  away  so  long. 

Annie  C.  Eichardson  is  assistant  dietitian 
in  Union  Memorial  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Daisy  Williams  Henderson,  of  Warrenton, 
who  died  last  May  18.  She  was  a  student  at 
the  college  during  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. We  offer  our  sincerest  sympathy  to 
her  daughter,  Agnes  Henderson,  '20- '21,  and 
to  her  sister,  Alice  Vaiden  Williams,   '17. 

Elizabeth  Smith  Lehman  (Mrs.  E.  E.),  '21, 
who  died  in  a  hospital  in  Eosemary,  Sep- 
tember 1,  following  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
a  son.  Elizabeth  was  a  leader  on  the  campus. 
After  her  graduation  from  college,  she 
taught  with  marked  success  in  the  high  school 
at  Eoanoke  Eapids  until  her  marriage  in 
1925.  In  all  her  relationships  she  was  sing- 
ularly happy  and  useful.  In  years  only  was 
her  life  brief.  To  Louise  C.  Smith,  '28,  and 
to  the  entire  family,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mary  Bailey  Orr  Debnam  (Mrs.  W.  G.), 
'26,  who  died  the  last  of  August,  leaving  a 
little  girl  three  weeks  old.  She  was  married 
in  the  summer  of  1928,  and  lived  in  Smith- 
field. 

Louise  Cline  Hewitt,  '27,  who  died  Janu- 
ary 23,  1929,  in  New  York  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness from  pneumonia.  She  had  been  married 
a  little  more  than  a  year  and  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  extended  visit  to  her  people 
in  North  Carolina  when  death  occurred.  She 
was  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Music  and 
had  a  promising  career  before  her.  She  sleeps 
in  Hickory,  her  home  town. 

Helen  Morris,  '29,  October  13,  at  her  home 
in  Gastonia. 
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We  extend  deepest  sympathy: 

To  Hattie  Parrott  in  the  death  of  her 
brother   during  July,  near  Kinston. 

To  Sadie  Davis  Gray  (Mrs.  E.  E.),  '05, 
Wmston-Salem,  in  the  death  of  lier  husband 
from  pneumonia  last  March. 

To  Vaughan  White  Holman,  '07,  in  the 
death  of  her  mother,  September  17,  at  her 
home  near  Mebane,  at  the  age   of  84  years. 

To  Mary  Arrington,  '95,  and  her  family  in 
the  death  of  their  brother,  September  17. 
Since  1908  he  had  lived  in  Turkey,  represent- 
ing the  American  Tobacco  Company,  but 
about  a  year  ago  retired  from  business  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  home, 
near  Eocky  Mount. 

To  Edna  Duke  Johnson,  '09,  and  Julia 
Duke,  in  the  death  of  their  mother  Sunday 
morning,  September  1,  in  Hamlet,  following 
an  illness  of  more   than   six  months. 

To  Bessie  Wright  Kagland  (Mrs.  M.  J.), 
'15,  in  the  death  of  her  husband  last  May  9. 
She  has  one  small  daughter,  Anne  Elizabeth, 
aged  three. 

To  Flossie  Harris  Spruill,  '17,  and  the 
bereaved  family,  in  the  death  of  her  father 
during  July,  in  Salisbury. 

To  Mary  Louise  Eagland,  '27,  in  the  death 
of  her  father.  Dr.  M.  J.  Eagland,  May  9, 
S'alisbury. 

To  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Draughon,  '29,  in 
the  death  of  their  mother,  August  2,  at  her 
home  in  Dunn,  after  a  continued  illness. 

MARRIAGES 

Hilda  Burton,  '29,  to  E.  E.  Fountain,  Oc- 
tober 19,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 's  parents, 
JacksonAalle.    At  home,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Eva  Lucas,  '16,  to  Bennett  Saint  Claire 
Young,  Saturday,  October  5,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
At  home,  Wilson. 

Helen  Askew,  '19,  to  Eoy  Gulley,  during 
June.    At  home,   Clayton. 

Mary  Benton,  '20,  to  John  W.  Porter,  last 
spring.  Mr.  Porter  is  president  of  the  Steele 
Cotton  Mill.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
building  a  new  home.    At  home,  Eockingham. 

Lucy  Vickrey,  '20,  of  Jamestown,  to 
Eobert  Edward  Webster,  October  12,  Meth- 
odist Church,  Hackensack,  N.  J'.  Only  a  few 
intimate  friends  were  present  for  the  cere- 
mony. The  bride  wore  a  becoming  ensemble 
of  brown  velvet,  with  harmonizing  acces- 
sories, and  carried  a  bouquet  of  sunburst 
roses.  After  leaving  the  college,  Lucy  taught 
in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina,  and  also  did 
advanced  study  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  State  University.  For  the  past  two  years 
she  taught  in  New  Jersey.  The  bridegroom  is 
a  native  of  London,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Purdy  Electrical  Company,  Inc.,  of  Teaneek, 


N.  J.    At  home,  209  Kaplan  Avenue,  Hacken- 
sack, N.  J. 

Joyce  Rudisill,  '22,  to  Hollis  Moody  Long, 
September  11,  Grouse,  N.  C.  At  home,  Morn- 
ingsidc  Eesidence  Club,  Morningside  Drive, 
New  York  City. 

Mabel  Stamper,  '22,  to  Harold  M.  Hallen- 
beck,  June  29,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Greensboro.  The  bride's  father  pas- 
tor of  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  and  Ina  Stamper,  '28, 
was  maid  of  honor.  Only  immediate  relatives 
and  a  few  close  friends  were  present.  Ivy, 
palms,  baskets  of  yellow  and  orchid  gladioli, 
and  Queen  Anne's  lace  made  lovely  the 
jiatural  arch  of  a  windowed  recess,  where  the 
vows  were  spoken.  Golden  tapers  burning  in 
brass  candelabra  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  The  bride  wore  a  dress  of  egg.shell 
crepe,  with  matching  accessories,  and  carried 
an  arm  bouquet  of  butterfly  roses  and  orchids, 
showered  with  lilies  of  the  valley.  The  maid 
of  honor  was  gowned  in  green  chiffon.  Her 
flowers  were  yellow  gladioli.  After  the 
nuptial  ceremony  a  wedding  breakfast  was 
served  to  the  bridal  party  and  guests.  Dur- 
ing her  college  days,  Mabel  was  a  leader 
among  the  students,  and  quite  early  in  her 
teaching  career  she  was  made  rural  supervisor 
of  the  Forsyth  County  schools,  a  post  she 
held  for  five  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
her  marriage  was  active  in  the  work  of  the 
alumnae  association,  having  just  completed  a 
term  of  three  years  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  organization.  Mr.  Hallenbeck  is  an 
alumnus  of  Union  College,  and  is  connected 
with  Ginn  and  Company,  educational  publish- 
ers of  New  York  City.  After  a  wedding  trip 
by  motor,  they  are  at  home  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Helen  Chandley,  '23,  to  Dwight  Moody 
Chalmers,  September  3,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Greensboro.  Helen  was  a 
leader  on  the  campus  as  a  student,  one  of  her 
best-remembered  pieces  of  extra-curricular 
work  being  done  in  connection  with  Pine 
Needles,  the  college  annual.  She  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  summer  school  the 
summer  after  graduation,  studying  social 
work,  and  thereafter  served  for  some  time  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Eed  Cross  of 
Sweetwater,  Tenn.  In  March,  1925,  she  be- 
came visitor  for  the  Greensboro  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  was  later  promoted  to  exec- 
utive secretary  of  that  organization,  and  was 
very  influential  in  its  development  into  the 
Family  Service  Agency.  She  continued  as 
general  secretary  of  the  agency  until  her 
marriage.  Mr.  Chalmers  was  formerly  pastor 
of  the  Little  Church  by  the  Side  of  the  Eoad 
in  Greensboro,  going  from  there  within  recent 
months  to  become  pastor  of  the  Charlottes- 
ville Presbvterian  Church.    He  is  a  graduate 
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of  Davidson  College  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  did  graduate  study  for  a  year 
at  the  Seminary  under  the  Hege  Fellowship. 
Mary  Grier,  '24,  to  Lawrence  Egerton, 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  5,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  Gastonia.  Only 
relatives  and  close  friends  witnessed  the 
event.  The  voavs  were  spoken  in  the  library, 
before  an  altar  improvised  of  ferns  and  cut 
flowers  and  flanked  on  each  side  with  five- 
branched  candelabra  and  tall  ivory  floor  vases 
filled  with  white  dahlias.  Bowls  and  baskets 
of  white  dahlias  and  white  cosmos  were  used 
throughout  the  room.  The  musical  program 
included,  "0  Promise  Me,"  "Because,"  and 
"To  a  Wild  Rose."  The  bride's  only  at- 
tendant was  Sara  Warren,  '23.  Mary  was 
gowned  in  ivory  duchesse  satin,  combined 
with  lace  and  tulle — a  sleeveless  model,  basque 
effect.  The  veil  was  made  of  bridal  illusion, 
worn  cap  fashion,  and  molded  to  the  head 
with  rose-print  lace  and  orange  blossoms,  and 
bordered  down  its  full  length  with  the  rose- 
point  lace.  Her  bouquet  was  a  shower  of 
bride's  roses,  orchids,  and  valley  lilies.  After 
the  ceremony,  a  reception  was  held.  The  table 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  home  was  laid 
with  a  beautiful  cloth  of  imported  lace,  and 
centered  with  a  bowl  of  red  radiance  roses 
and  cut  fern.  Here  Nellie  Eatchford,  '24, 
Bertie  Lee  Whitesides,  '22,  Carrie  McLean 
Taylor,  '26,  Ann  Little  Masemore,  '24,  and 
Lottie  Warren,  '23,  were  among  those  who 
served  the  refreshments.  Helon  Murchison 
Tucker,  '24,  also  assisted  in  receiving.  After 
the  reception  the  bride  and  groom  left  for  a 
short  wedding  trip.  For  traveling  Mary  wore 
a  smart  ensemble  of  black  faille,  with  blouse 
of  ivory  satin,  with  harmonizing  accessories. 
Mrs.  Egerton  taught  in  the  Burlington  schools 
the  first  year  after  her  graduation,  and  then 
became  principal  of  the  Fisher  Street  School, 
a  post  she  filled  with  exceptional  success  until 
her  marriage.  Mr.  Edertou  is  an  alumnus  of 
State  College,  and  is  manager  of  the  Greens- 
boro branch  of  Swift  and  Company.  At  home, 
Greensboro. 

Florence  Hale  Winstead,  '24,  to  John  Ray- 
mond Lee,  Saturday  morning,  October  5,  eight 
o'clock,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents. 
Rocky  Mount.  The  nuptials  were  spoken  at 
an  improvised  altar  in  an  alcove  of  the  dining 
room.  Here  long-leafed  pine  and  floor  baskets 
of  white  gladioli  were  effectively  used,  to- 
gether with  cathedral  candles  in  silver 
candelabra.  A  musical  program  of  piano  and 
violin  numbers  preceded  the  ceremony,  in- 
cluding "Berceuse"  by  Godard,  "  Salut  d' 
Amour ' '  by  Elgar,  and  ' '  Drink  to  me  Only 
With  Thine  Eyes."  The  bride,  a  lovely 
blonde,  was  gowned  in  an  ensemble  of  brown 
chiffon  and  velvet,  with  matching  accessories. 
Her    bouquet    was    of    sunset    roses,    and    she 


also  carried  an  exquisite  handkerchief  of 
imported  lace.  Maxine  Taylor,  '25,  was  maid 
of  honor.  She  wore  a  dress  of  rose,  with 
velvet  hat  to  match,  and  carried  a  sheath  of 
bronze  dahlias.  Since  leaving  college,  where 
she  is  remembered  for  her  lovely  singing, 
Florence  has  at  intervals  studied  voice  in 
New  York  City  and  with  Metropolitan  teach- 
ers in  Hendersonville.  S'he  has  taught  music 
both  in  her  home  town  and  in  Clayton.  The 
evening  previous  to  the  wedding  the  bride's 
parents  entertained  at  an  informal  reception 
at  their  home.  A  color  scheme  of  green  and 
white  was  used.  The  dining  table  was  cov- 
ered with  a  handsome  Irish  cloth,  and 
centered  with  the  bride 's  cake  which  she  cut 
with  a  traditional  silver  knife  that  had  been 
used  by  four  generations  of  brides  in  the 
family,  each  one  having  her  monogram  en- 
graved upon  it.  The  bridegroom  is  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  but  is  engaged  in  business 
in  Rocky  Mount.    At  home.  Rocky  Mount. 

Margaret  Bell,  '25,  to  Clyde  Farley,  July 
13,  Maysville.    At  home.  High  Point. 

Mary  Lois  Burt,  '25,  to  Graham  J.  Burk- 
heimer,  early  in  August.  At  home,  Wilming- 
ton. Mary  Lois  is  teaching  public  school 
music  in  the  Wilmington  city  schools. 

Annie  Elliott  Lee,  '25,  to  Charles  Raper 
Jonas,  August  14,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lincolnton.  Elizabeth  Eeinhardt,  '26,  preceded 
the  ceremony  with  two  organ  numbers, 
' '  Cantilene  Nuptiale ' '  and  Schubert 's  ' '  Sere- 
nade. ' '  Two  violin  solos,  ' '  0  Promise  Me ' ' 
and  ' '  Estrellita, ' '  and  two  voice  numbers, 
' '  At  Dawning ' '  and  ' '  All  for  You, ' '  followed. 
Annie  Elliott 's  bridal  gown  was  fashioned 
of  heavy  ivory  satin,  with  Princess  Anne 
lace  yoke  and  tight  bodice,  beaded  in  pearls. 
Her  tulle  veil,  fitted  to  the  head  cap  fashion, 
was  held  in  place  with  the  same  orange 
blossoms  that  were  worn  by  her  grandmother 
and  mother  at* their  weddings.  The  bride 
carried  a  shower  bouquet  of  bride  roses  and 
valley  lilies.  Since  her  graduation,  Annie 
Elliott  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  Monroe, 
Shelby,  and  Charlotte.  The  bridegroom  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  State  University  and  of  the 
university  law  school,  and  is  associated  with 
his  father.  Congressman  Chas.  A.  Jonas,  in 
the  practice  of  law.   At  home,  Lincolnton. 

Julia  Phillips,  '25,  to  Gurney  Talmadge 
Mitchell,  and  her  sister  Louise  Phillips,  '27, 
to  Lee  Edwin  Kiser,  in  a  double  wedding 
September  3,  in  the  garden,  at  the  home  of 
their  parents,  Dalton.  Against  the  back- 
ground of  a  majestic  Norway  spruce  pine,  a 
wicker  gate  and  hedges  of  green,  an  altar 
was  improvised  of  columns,  draped  with 
smilax,  and  flanked  by  tall  candelabra,  hold- 
ing white  tapers.  Rows  of  pedestals,  holding 
baskets  of  flowers,  formed  an  aisle  for  the 
two  wedding  parties.    Preceding  the  ceremony 
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a  mu.sicHl  program  was  rciidcrfd  \>y  a  trio  con- 
sisting of  piano,  violin,  and  voice.  The  two 
brides  wore  identical  costumes  of  white  satin 
and  lace,  with  veils  of  tulle,  held  to  the  fore- 
head with  coronets  of  pearls.  Their  flowers 
were  bride  roses  and  valley  lilies.  The  re- 
ception following  was  held  in  the  house, 
where  the  two  bridal  parties  formed  a  re- 
ceiving line.  A  color  scheme  of  gold  and 
white  was  carried  out  throughout  the  house. 
Both  brides  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  state 
since  their  graduation.  Both  bridegrooms  are 
physicians.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kiser  are  at  home 
in  Statesville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  are  at 
home  in  Dalton. 

Eflie  Meacham,  '25,  to  Carl  Webster  Mc- 
Cartha,  June  29,  Broad  Street  Methodist 
Church,  Statesville.  The  church  was  elabor- 
ately decorated  for  the  event.  The  arch  at 
the  rear  of  the  pulpit  was  grouped  with 
i:)alms,  ferns  and  cedars  set  with  crystal 
candelabra  and  white  tapers  and  intermingled 
with  ivory  baskets  of  white  hydrangea, 
magnolias,  and  Queen  Anne 's  lace.  A  large 
white  wedding  bell  was  suspended  from  the 
arch.  In  addition  the  entire  chancel  and 
choir  loft  were  draped  in  white  and  entwined 
Avitli  English  ivy  and  daisies.  White  tulle 
rosettes  marked  the  reserved  pews.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony  the  bride 's  parents 
entertained  at  a  wedding  reception  at  their 
home.  After  a  motor  trip  north,  the  bride 
and  groom  are  at  home  in  Statesville. 

Gertrude  Boone,  '26,  to  Montgomery  T. 
Speir,  July  8,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
sister  in  Ealeigh.  The  bridegroom  is  an 
alumnus  of  Wake  Forest  College  and  is 
engaged  in  business  in  Winterville,  where 
they  are  at  home. 

Blanche  Boyd,  '26,  to  Houston  D.  S'mith, 
August  1,  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church, 
Washington.  Only  relatives  and  a  few  inti- 
mate friends  were  present.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  bride  has  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Beaufort  County.  Her  husband  is  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  is 
now  with  the  National  Bank  of  Greenville. 
After  a  wedding  journey  taken  by  motor  to 
Washington  City  and  other  places  of  interest, 
they  are  at  home  in  Washington. 

Serena  Meadows,  '26,  to  James  Broadus 
Haney,  July  17,  Oxford.    At  home,  Unionville. 

Bess  Newton,  '26,  to  P.  E.  Smith,  during 
the  summer.  After  a  honeymoon  spent  in 
Canada  they  are  at  home  in  Fayetteville. 

Mable  Taylor,  '26,  to  Pat  Tyndall,  October 
7,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 's  parents,  North 
Wilkesboro.  At  home,  Rockingham,  where 
the  groom  is  in  business. 

Frances  Welch,  '26,  to  E.  C.  Criddlebaugh, 
June  25,  First  Baptist  Church,  High  Point. 
At  home,  High  Point. 


Norma  Willis,  '26,  to  Charles  Jfoward 
Sellers,  June  2,    At  home,  Southport. 

Eudora  Youngincr,  '26,  to  JamcH  L. 
Spencer,  June  26,  Methodist  Proto«tant 
Church,  Asheville.  After  her  j^raduation 
Eudora  taught  mathematics  in  the  High 
Point  Higli  School.  Her  husband,  a  native  of 
Alabama,  is  connected  with  the  Lindley 
Nurseries,  of  Greensboro,  where  they  are  at 
homo. 

Mallie  Mae  Boyle.s,  '27,  to  Calvin  Miller 
White,  June  29,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Winston-Salem.  The  bride  was  at- 
tired in  a  white  georgette  ensemble,  with 
trimmings  of  transparent  velvet.  She  carried 
an  arm  bouquet  of  bride  ro.scs,  showered  with 
valley  lilies.  The  bridegroom  is  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
connected  with  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company.    At  home,  Chester,  S.  C. 

Alene  Clayton,  '27,  to  Pryor  R.  Holderby, 
July  31,  in  a  quiet  home  wedding  in  West 
Asheville.  Their  honeymoon  was  spent  visit- 
ing in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Canada.  Alene 
says  that  though  her  profession  is  teaching, 
she  finds  housekeeping  an  interesting  "side 
line. ' '  At  home,  11  Druid  Drive,  West  Ashe- 
ville. 

Edna  Coates,  '27,  to  Arnold  Kimsey  King, 
early  Saturday  morning  September  7,  Centen- 
ary Methodist  Church,  S'mithfield.  The  chan- 
cel and  choir  loft  of  the  church  were  decor- 
ated with  trellised  baskets  of  goldenrod  and 
purple  asters,  tied  with  tulle  in  tints  of 
purple  and  gold.  Boston  ferns,  trailed  with 
English  ivy,  also  featured  the  floral  arrange- 
ment. Dorothy  Parham,  '27,  played  the  wed- 
ding music,  which  included  ' '  Gondolieri. ' ' 
"Dawn,"  and  "Drink  to  me  Only  With  Thine 
Eyes."  The  bride  was  gowned  in  a  becoming 
traveling  ensemble  of  woodtone  crepe,  with 
eggshell  blouse  and  harmonizing  accessories. 
For  two  years  after  her  graduation  Edna 
taught  in  the  city  schools  of  Greensboro.  The 
bridegroom  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  State  University  as  a  teacher  of  educa- 
tion.   At  home.  Chapel  Hill. 

Elizabeth  Mebane,  '27,  to  Earl  W.  Reese 
on  the  evening  of  June  29,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride 's  mother,  Newton.  House  decorations 
carried  out  a  scheme  of  green  and  white. 
Queen  Anne  's  lace,  summer  flowers,  ferns  and 
other  greenery  being  used  in  profusion. 
"Love  Sends  a  Little  Gift  of  Roses"  and 
"I  Love  You  Truly"  were  rendered  as 
vocal  solos.  Evelyn  Mebane  was  maid  of 
honor.  The  bride  wore  a  formal  wedding 
gown  of  ivory  satin.  Her  long  tulle  veil  was 
edged  with  lace,  as  was  also  the  coronet  of 
orange     blossoms.      She     carried     a     shower 
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bouquet  of  white  gardenias.  For  traveling 
she  wore  an  ensemble  of  tan  and  brown,  with 
accessories  to  match.  Since  leaving  college 
Elizabeth  taught  first  in  the  Hudson  High 
School  and  later  in  the  Newton  High  School. 
The  bridegroom  is  engaged  in  business  in 
Hickorj"-,  where  they  are  at  home.  Elizabeth 
is  the  sister  of  lone  Mebane  Mann,  '19,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Mebane, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  our  college. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Council,  '27,  to  Curtis 
Calvin  Carroll,  August  11,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mt.  Airy.  The  altar  was 
banked  with  mountain  laurel  and  further 
graced  with  baskets  of  hydrangeas.  There 
were  no  attendants,  and  only  immediate  rel- 
atives and  intimate  friends  were  present  for 
the  ceremony.  Dorothy  Creveling,  '27,  played 
the  wedding  march.  The  bride  wore  a  travel- 
ing costume  of  midnight  blue  georgette  with 
accessories  in  grey,  and  her  corsage  was  com- 
posed of  roses  and  valley  lilies.  Mary  taught 
home  economics  in  the  high  school  at  King, 
and  was  also  assistant  dietitian  at  the  col- 
lege during  the  first  summer  session.  Her 
husband,  an  alumnus  of  the  State  University, 
is  principal  of  the  school  at  King,  where  he 
and  Mrs.  Carroll  are  at  home  after  a  wedding- 
trip  by  motor  through  the  valley  of  Virginia 
and  other  sections  of  the  north. 

Modena  Pearl  Howard,  '27,  to  H.  Hayne 
Baucom,  July  13,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 's 
parents.  Concord.  There  were  no  attendants. 
A  program  of  appropriate  wedding  music  was 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  ceremony. 
The  bride  wore  an  afternoon  gown  of  powder 
blue  chiffon,  with  blonde  accessories,  and  a 
shoulder  corsage  of  Briarcliffe  roses.  For  the 
past  two  years  Modena  has  taught  science 
in  the  Unionville  High  School,  near  Monroe. 
Her  husband  is  owner  of  the  Baucom  Motor 
Company  located  there.  Modena  continues  her 
work  as  teacher  of  biology  in  the  Unionville 
High.    At  home,  Unionville. 

Thelma  Tolar,  '27,  to  John  Duncan  Shaw, 
Tuesday  evening,  August  27,  Baptist  Church, 
Lumber  Bridge.  The  church  was  handsomely 
decorated  with  pine,  ferns,  and  summer 
flowers,  in  floor  baskets  and  on  pedestals,  and 
arranged  on  the  altar.  Many  candles  held 
in  tall  candelabra  were  used  for  lighting. 
During  the  lovely  musical  program  ' '  At 
Dawning ' '  and  ' '  The  Sweetest  Story  Ever 
Told"  were  rendered  as  vocal  solos;  "Salute 
d'  Amour"  as  a  violin  number.  The  bride's 
wedding  gown  was  fashioned  of  white  duchess 
satin  and  tulle,  trimmed  with  seed  pearls.  It 
was  a  sleeveless  model,  with  basque  waist  and 
bouffant  skirt,  with  uneven  hemline.  The 
veil,  worn  en  train,  was  of  filmy  tulle  and 
rose  point  lace.  A  border  of  pearls  held  it  in 
place    around    the    forehead.     Dainty    white 


moire  slippers  with  tiny  rosettes  of  tulle 
trimmed  with  brilliants  completed  the  cos- 
tume. During  the  ceremony,  "Barcarolle," 
from  Tales  of  Hoffman,  was  softly  played  by 
the  organist.  For  traveling,  Thelma  wore  a 
dress  of  midnight  blue  crepe,  coat  effect,  with 
accessories  of  tan.  After  a  motor  trip  through 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  the  bride  and 
groom  are  at  home  at  Lillington.  Mr.  Stiaw 
is  an  alumnus  of  Elon  College,  and  both  he 
and  his  bride  are  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Boone  Trail  High  School. 

Pauline  Whitaker,  '27,  to  Hoy  Archibald 
Moose,  August  20,  Elkin  Methodist  Church, 
Elkin.  Previous  to  taking  the  vows,  Eebekah 
Smith,  '27,  of  Leaksville,  sang  two  numbers, 
"Would  God  I  Were  the  Tender  Apple  Blos- 
som" and  S'chubert's  "Serenade."  The 
bridal  chorus  from  Lohengrin  and  Mendel- 
ssohn 's  wedding  march  were  used  as  the 
processional  and  recessional,  respectively. 
Pauline's  wedding  gown  was  fashioned  of 
white  duchesse  satin.  Her  flowing  veil  was 
caught  cap  fashion  and  held  in  place  with 
a  band  of  orange  blossoms.  Seed  pearls  and 
insets  of  rose  point  lace  further  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  the  veil.  Following  the  ceremony 
at  the  church,  a  charming  reception  was  given 
by  the  bride 's  parents  at  their  home.  The 
wedding  trip  was  made  to  Washington  City 
and  New  York,  and  for  traveling  the  bride 
wore  black,  with  close  fitting  hat.  The  bride- 
groom is  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  where  they  are  at  home. 

Eeita  Jane  Lyons,  '28,  to  Alphonso 
Everett  Mclntyre,  August  20,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  bride  was  at- 
tended by  a  dame  of  honor,  a  flower  girl,  and 
three  bridesmaids.  A  trio  composed  of  a 
vocalist,  violinist  and  organist  rendered  a 
program  of  music  previous  to  the  ceremony. 
Reita  Jane  wore  a  bridal  costume  of  sheer 
white  satin,  princess  style,  with  train.  A 
coronet  of  orange  blossoms  held  the  veil  in 
place,  and  she  carried  a  bouquet  of  white 
roses  showered  with  valley  lilies.  Last  year 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Greensboro  city 
school  faculty.  The  bridegroom  is  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  also  of 
George  Washington  University.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington 
City.  Since  her  marriage  the  bride  has  her- 
self entered  George  Washington  University 
Law  School. 

Lanette  McMurray,  '28,  to  Frank  W.  Har- 
well, July  18,  Danville,  Va.  Last  year  Lanette 
taught  in  Goldsboro.  The  bridegroom  is  in 
business  Avith  C.  H.  Slater  and  Company, 
mortgage  loan  firm.    At  home,  Greensboro. 

Eosa  Eichardson  Pope,  '28,  to  Dr.  Alvis 
Wesley  Craver,  August  21,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Goldsboro.  The  Avedding  music  in- 
cluded the  bridal  chorus  from  Lohengrin  and 
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McDowell's  "To  a  Wild  Kosc;."  The  bride 
wore  an  ensemble  of  navy  blue  crepe,  with 
trimmings  of  navy  chiffon  velvet  and  silver, 
with  hat  and  shoes  to  match.  Bride  roses 
composed  her  bouquet.  Ferns  and  ivory  floor 
baskets  of  pink  gladioli  and  long  leaf  pine 
were  used  in  the  effective  decoration. 

Estelle  Reece,  '28,  to  Max  L.  Harrelson, 
September  7,  Asheville.  At  home,  Greensboro, 
where  the  bridegroom  is  in  business. 

Gladys  Rose,  '29,  to  B.  H.  Ipoch,  during 
the  summer.    At  home,  Goldsboro. 

Willie  Choate  to  Walter  Durham  Hampton, 
June  29,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Charlotte. 
Florine  Rawlins  Hassell,  '18,  sang,  "0  Per- 
fect Love,"  accompanied  by  Claire  Henley 
Atkisson,  '16,  and  Claire  also  played  ' '  Salut 
d'  Amour"  preceding  the  ceremony.  Aline 
Reid  Cooper,  of  Reidsville,  was  present,  and 
her  small  daughter  was  the  dainty  ring 
bearer.  An  informal  reception  followed  the 
taking  of  the  vows.  After  a  motor  trip 
through  Virginia  and  Maryland,  they  are  at 
home  in  Charlotte.  The  bride  is  also  a  gradu- 
ate of  Queen 's  College  and  attended  Columbia 
University.  The  bridegroom  is  an  alumnus  of 
State  College,  and  is  district  manager  of 
General  Cable  Corporation,  with  headquarters 
in  Charlotte. 

Bessie  Belle  Dixon  to  James  R.  Iddings, 
August  2,  at  the  home  of  friends  in  Greens- 
boro. Preceding  the  ceremony,  a  program  of 
music  was  rendered,  with  Rebecca  Ogburn, 
'27,  as  soloist.  The  living  room  was  festive 
with  tall  baskets  of  white  dahlias.  Queen 
Anne 's  lace,  ferns  and  palms.  The  bride  wore 
an  ensemble  of  navy  crepe,  with  blouse  of 
tan  georgette,  hat  and  accessories  matched. 
She  and  the  bridegroom  entered  together,  fol- 
lowing the  maid  of  honor  and  bridesmaid. 
After  a  honeymoon  by  motor,  they  are  at 
home  in  Greensboro,  where  Mr.  Iddings  is 
connected  with  the  Life  and  Casualty  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Marion  Forney  &"mith  to  Dr.  Harry  Wey- 
mouth Hammond,  August  19,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride 's  sister,  Grace  Forney  Mackie,  '22, 
Jersey  City.  There  were  no  attendants,  and 
only  a  limited  group  of  friends  and  relatives 
were  present  for  the  ceremony.  Palms  and 
pink  roses  were  used  for  the  improvised  altar, 
and  the  entire  home  was  decorated  in  a  cor- 
responding color  scheme.  The  bride  wore  an 
ensemble  of  navy  blue  georgette,  with  match- 
ing accessories,  and  carried  a  simple  bridal 
shower  bouquet.  Edna  Forney,  '08,  was 
among  those  present,  as  were  also  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Forney,  of  Greensboro,  and 
her  brother,  Adger  C.  Forney,  of  New  York 
City.  After  leaving  the  college,  Marion  gradu- 
ated in  nursing  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Hospital.  For  several  months  past  she 
was  connected  with  the  nursing  council  of  the 


Greensboro  Public  Health  Department.  The 
bridegroom  is  a  graduate  of  Tufts  Medical 
College.  For  a  number  of  years  he  haH  owned 
and  operated  a  hospital  for  epileptics  at  W.^8t 
Newton,  Mass.,  and  for  several  years  has  Vjeen 
connected  with  the  Boston  disijensary.  Im- 
mediately after  the  vows  were  taken,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hammond  left  by  automobile  for  a  tour 
of  the  New  England  states,  Canadian  jjrov- 
inces,  and  Nova  Scotia.  They  returned  to 
their  home  in  Chocura,  N.  H.,  but  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Beatrice  Elizabeth  McLean,  S.S.,  to  James 
Ambrose  Buchanan,  August  31,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  's  j>arents,  Aberdeen.  Only  mem- 
bers of  the  immediate  families  were  present. 
The  bride  was  a  popular  teacher,  having 
taught  in  the  Aberdeen  schools  for  four  years, 
and  having  served  as  principal  of  the  gram- 
mar school  last  year.  The  bridegroom  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  firm  of  Buchanan  Broth- 
ers, Broadway,  where  he  and  his  bride  are 
at  home. 

Frances  Pearce  to  J.  S.  Hix,  June  19, 
Roanoke,  Va.   At  home,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 

May  Ray  to  Albert  Milton  Hopkins,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  at  the  home  of  friends  in 
Greensboro.  The  bride  holds  a  position  with 
W.  I.  Anderson  and  Company.  The  bride- 
groom is  connected  with  E.  A.  Pierce  and 
Company,  brokers.   At  home,  Greensboro. 

Josie  Rodwell  to  Rev.  Louis  Van  Schaick 
Hutton,  June  21,  Macon.  Hattie  Rodwell,  '29, 
was  maid  of  honor,  and  Laura  Belle  Foster, 
small  daughter  of  Minnie  Rodwell  Foster, 
'21,  was  ringbearer,  and  Nancy  Pryor 
Walters,  daughter  of  Virgie  Rodwell  Walters, 
'17,  was  flower  girl.  Minnie  Rodwell  Foster, 
pianist,  and  Sallie  Rodwell  Foy,  '23,  soloist, 
furnished  the  wedding  music.  The  bride  was 
gowned  in  an  ensemble  of  sun-tan  chiffon, 
and  carried  a  bouquet  of  Bride  roses  and 
valley  lilies.  She  is  one  of  six  Rodwell  sisters 
educated  at  this  college.  The  bridegroom  is 
a  graduate  of  Binghamton  Bible  Institute, 
King's  School  or  Oratory,  and  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  Gilbertsville,  N.  T.,  where 
they  are  at  home. 

Virginia  Lawrence  Smoot  to  Walter 
Ingram  Haywood,  August  27,  in  a  quiet  cere- 
mony at  the  home  of  the  bride 's  parents  in 
Concord.  Donnie  S'moot,  '27,  played  the  wed- 
ding march  from  Lohengrin.  Virginia  came 
down  the'  stairs  unattended  and  was  met  at 
the  entrance  of  the  living  room  by  the  groom. 
She  wore  a  two-toned  ensemble  of  blue,  with 
matching  hat  and  shoes,  with  a  shoulder 
corsage  of  sunset  roses  and  valley  lilies. 
After  a  motor  trip  through  the  valley  of 
Virginia  and  northern  cities,  they  are  at 
home  in  Mount  Gilead.  For  the  past  few 
years  Virginia  has  been  a  successful  teacher 
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in  the  schools  of  her  home  town,  and  received 
many  pre-nuptial  compliments  from  her 
friends  there.  The  groom  is  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business,  and  is  also  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Mount  Gilead  Building  and 
Loan  Association. 

Nell  Vernon,  S.S.,  to  Herndon  Hopkins, 
June  21,  First  Baptist  Church,  Greensboro. 
The  bride  wore  a  traveling  costume  of  tan 
and  brown  crepe,  with  accessories  to  match, 
and  a  shoulder  corsage  of  Ophelia  roses.  Since 
leaving  college  she  has  taught  in  the  Eevolu- 
tion  School,  Greensboro.  The  bridegroom  is 
an  alumnus  of  State  College,  Ealeigh,  and  is 
connected  with  the  F.  P.  Hobbs  Company,  of 
Greensboro,  where  he  and  his  bride  are  at 
home. 

Vena  Harkrader  to  William  Fletcher 
Harris,  June  29,  Dobson.  The  bridegroom,  an 
alumnus  of  the  State  University,  is  connected 
with  the  Elkin  Furniture  Company.  At  home, 
Elkin. 

Mary  Alma  Parker  to  Edgar  Lee  Brown, 
early  in  the  summer,  in  the  pastor 's  study, 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Greens- 
boro. The  bride  has  been  connected  for  sev- 
eral years  with  the  trust  department  of  the 
Greensboro  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  The 
bridegroom  is  jewelry  designer  for  Schiffman 
Jewelry  Company,  in  Greensboro.  After  a 
wedding  journey  north  they  are  at  home  in 
Greensboro. 

Mary  Kate  McCoUum  to  Arthur  Eugene 
Douglas,  September  6',  Westminster  Presby- 
terian manse,  Greensboro.  The  bride  wore  a 
becoming  costume  of  independence  blue  chif- 
fon velvet,  with  accessories  to  match.  The 
bridegroom  is  connected  with  the  Eichardson 
Eealty  Company.  After  a  motor  trip  to  points 
north,  they  are  at  home  in  Greensboro. 

Inez  Paisley  to  A.  Lawrence  Bennett,  at 
the  home  of  friends  in  Mount  Airy.  The 
bride  has  been  teaching  school  near  Bethany. 
The  bridegroom  is  a  farmer.  At  home, 
Stokesdale. 

Winnie  Cloer^  '29,  to  O.  J.  Sharp,  July, 
1929.    Since  her  marriage  she  and  her  husband 


have  been  traveling  extensively  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  and  are  now  in 
the  west.  They  will  be  at  home  at  Granite 
Falls. 

BIRTHS 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Denny  (Bessie 
Brandt  Brown,  '18),  a  third  child,  a  daughter, 
Sarah  Catherine,  November  7,  1928,  Gastonia. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  H.  Lowry 
(Mary  Howell,  '19),  a  son,  Britton  Howell, 
August  25,  1928,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  West  (Alma 
Winslow,  '19),  a  son,  John  Sterling,  a  third 
child,  the  last  of  June,  Eichmond. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Spier  (Elsi- 
lene  Felton,  '20),  a  son,  Ashley  Cobb  Spier, 
Jr.,  April  21.  The  little  boy  is  the  second 
child,  the  older  being  a  daughter,  named  for 
her  mother,  Elsilene  Euth,  now  four  years 
old. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  B.  Woltz 
(Jessie  McNeill,  '21),  a  daughter,  Elnora 
Spottswood,  April  8,  1929,  Winston-Salem. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Moss  (Malissa 
Maie  Andrews,  '25),  a  son,  Boyce  Andrews, 
August  3,  Waco. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  S.  Stevens 
(Frances  Crews,  '25),  a  second  child,  a 
daughter,  Cynthia  Landis,  during  October,  in 
Smithfield. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Haywood  Duke 
(Elizabeth  Etheridge,  '25),  a  daughter. 
Marietta,  July  13,  1928,  Ahoskie. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Jones  (Lucy 
Tate,  '25),  a  daughter,  Nancy  Naomi,  May 
25,  Waynesville. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Elbert  McLeod 
(Ina  Seaford,  '26),  a  son,  James  Seaford, 
February  5,  1929. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  E.  Boswell 
(Dorothy  Green,  '27),  a  son,  Victor  E.,  Jr., 
June  26,'  College  Park,  Md. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Weant 
(Marie  Younts),  a  son  Donald  Eugene,  June 
24,  S'alisbury.  Mrs.  Weant  Avas  formerly  an 
assistant  in  the  alumnae  office. 
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Founder's  Day  Messages 


Greeting  and  best  wishes  to  faculty  and 
students  on  this  Founder's  Day.  Our  thoughts 
are  with  you.  Again  we  pledge  undying 
devotion  to  our  Alma  Mater  and  consecrate 
our  all  to  her  advancement  and  to  the  things 
for  which  she  stands. — Eosa  Blakeney  Parker 
(Mrs.  B.  C),  '16,  President  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  Marshville. 


May  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  founder 
of  the  college  find  expression  in  the  lives  of 
each  student.  May  greater  service  and  en- 
larged opportunities  continue  to  come.  Best 
wishes  to  all  the  faculty  and  students,  with 
special  greetings  to  the  girls  and  the  counsel- 
lor in  Hinshaw  Building. — -Ida  and  Mary 
Hinshaw,  Winston-Salem. 
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I  am  still  true  to  our  college  ;iii(l  oui'  {ires- 
ident. — E'ln  AuHtiii,   'J'iuboro. 

Atlanta  Alumnae  Club.  To  our  Alma 
Mater  greetings  and  best  wishes.  Mrs.  Eva 
Sink  Weir,  '22,  President;  Eunice  Kirk- 
patrick  Eankin,  Janet  Harris,  Betty  Ehring- 
haus,  Lizzie  Eoddick  Edgerton,  Bessie  Pays 
Donaldson,  Beatrice  McCracken,  Mary 
Springs  Davidson  Best,  Florrie  King  Morgan, 
Martha  Wright,  Thelma  Bellinger  Lawrence, 
Helen  Griffin,  Tallulah  Derosset  Peschan, 
Florence  Smith  Cannon. 

Anson  County  Association.  We  pledge 
anew  our  love  and  loyalty  to  our  Alma  Mater. 

Caldwell  County  Association.  Dear  Alma 
Mater,  we  are  thinking  of  you  today  and  the 
great  part  you  are  playing  in  our  lives.  We 
are  wishing  you  great  success  for  the  future. 
— Hattie  Fox  McCall,  Chairman,  Lenoir. 

Duplin  County  Association.  Best  wishes 
for  the  college. — Winnie  McWhorter  Cox, 
Chairman,  Calypso. 

Edgecombe  County  Association.  We  re- 
newed our  college  spirit  in  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  last  night  and  join  together  in  send- 
ing our  love  and  appreciation  to  the  college 
on  this  Founder's  Day. 

Forsyth  County  Association.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  we  are  thinking  of  you 
and  the  college  on  this  October  fifth. 

Hoke  County  Association.  Best  wishes  to 
our  Alma  Mater. — Sadie  McBrayer  McCain, 
Chairman,  Sanatorium. 

Lenoir  County  Association.  Our  love  and 
thoughts  are  with  you  today  and  always.- — 
Faith  Johnson  Bunn,  Chairman,  Kinston. 

Mecklenburg  County  Association.  Best 
wishes  for  continued  success. — Lillian  John- 
son Anderson,  Chairman,  Charlotte. 


The  Norfolk-Portsmouth  Alumnae  Club, 
(jircctings  to  our  college  on  this  glad  annivf;r- 
sary. — Jennie   Eagle,    '99,  Chairman,  Norfolk, 

Va. 

Pitt  County  Association.  Greetings  to 
Alma  Mater,  loyal  and  hearty. — Elizabeth 
liinton  Kittrell,  Chairman,  Greenville. 

Randolph  County  Association.  Congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  our  college. — Linnie  Burkhead,  Chair- 
man, Ethel  Johnson,  Secretary,  Asheboro. 

Eockingham  County  Association.  Greet- 
ings! "Dear  Alma  Mater,  strong  and  great, 
we  never  shall  forget,  The  gratitude  we  owe 
to  you,  A  never  ending  debt." — Nettie  Dixon 
Smith  and  Marie  Lineberger  Richardson, 
Eeidsville. 

Rosemary-Roanoke      Rapids      Association. 

Best  wishes  for  our  Alma  Mater  on  Founder's 
Day. 

Rowan  County  Association.  "As  we  serve 
our  hearts  are  turned  Oh,  college  dear,  to 
you!" — Vera  Ervin  Bass,  Secretary,  Salis- 
bury. 

Rutherford  County  Association.  We  send 
love  and  greetings. — Aylene  Edwards,  Chair- 
man, Rutherfordton. 

Stanley  County  Asociation.  Birthday 
greetings  to  our  Alma  Mater.  Another  year 
of  service  and  accomplishment  is  added  to 
your  fame.  May  each  succeeding  year  bring 
you  an  ever  increasing  chance  to  serve  our 
state. — Mrs.  J.  B.  Copple,  Elizabeth  Brooks, 
Ida  Groves  Boger,  Committee,  Albemarle. 

Thomasville  Alumnae  Association.  We 
pledge  anew  love  and  loyalty  to  our  Alma 
Mater. — Mae  Shearer,  Chairman,  Thomasville. 

Union  County  Association.  Hearty  greet- 
ings   to    dear    Alma    Mater.     Love    and    best 


CURB  SERVICE  ELITE 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COLLEGE  GIRLS  AND 

OUT-OF-TOWN  VISITORS 


OUR  FOUNTAIN  SERVICE  IS  THE  BEST 


THE  O.  HENRY  DRUG  STORES  «  GREENSBORO 

Whether  you  patronize  No.  1  on  South  Elm  Street,  No.  2  on  West  Market, 
No.  3  on  North  Elm,  or  No.  4  on  South  Elm,  vou  will  find  the  lowest  prices 
and  the  best  there  is  in  DRUGS,  STATIONERY,  DRUG  SUNDRIES, 
KODAKS,  FOUNTAIN  PENS,  FINE  CANDIES,  and  all  American  and 
Imported  Toilet  Articles.     Service  unexcelled. 
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Furnish  your  home  so  it  tells  ivhat  you  are 

Morrison-Neese  Furniture  Company 

Largest  in  the  Carolinas 
112  S.  Greene  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


wishes.  —  Mary      Davis      Sewell,      Chairman, 
Monroe. 

Wilson  County  Association.  Greetings  to 
faculty  and  students.  Best  wishes  for  Alma 
Mater. 

Founder's  Day  greeting  from  the  class  of 
nineteen  hundred  seven. — Mary  Hynian  and 
Mary  Exum,  Hillsboro. 

We  pledge  anew  our  love  and  loyalty.- — 
Class  of  1921,  Mildred  Barrington  Poole, 
President,  Wendell. 

No  matter  where  we  are  every  twenty- 
eighter  wishes  you  a  happy  birthday. — Teeny 
Welton,  President  Class  of  1928,  Portsmouth, 
Va. 

Your  noble  aims  are  our  highest  ambitions. 
— Class  of  1929,  Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  Pres- 
ident,  Charlotte. 

Again  I  express  love  and  loyalty  to  my 
Alma  Mater  and  pride  in  her  progress. — Eula 
Mae  Blue,   '07,  Carthage. 

Greetings  to  you  and  all  on  this  Founder's 
Day!  May  this  year  be  the  beginning  of 
greatest  achievements  in  the  best  of  things 
for  our  college. — Lillian  Hunt,  '13,  Trudeau, 
New  York. 

Anniversary  greetings  I  send  to  thee  And 
pledge  anew  my  loyalty. — Kathrine  Eobin- 
son  Everett   (Mrs.  B.  O.),   '13,  Dnrham. 

Greetings  and  best  wishes  to  our  Alma 
Mater,  to  the  faculty,  alumnae,  and  students 
on  Founder's  Day.  May  this  year  see  the 
fulfillment  of  more  of  our  dreams. — Elizabeth 
Horton  Thompson,  '16,  Eantoul,  111. 

With  cherished  memories  of  the  past  and 
genuine  pride  in  the  outstanding  place  of  my 
Alma  Mater  holds  in  woman's  education  to- 
day, I  again  send  my  greetings  and  good 
wishes  on  Founder's  Day. — Louise  Maddrey, 
'17,  Hollins  College,  Va. 

Glory  to  our  past!  Loyalty  to  our  future! 
— Adelaide  Van  Noppen  Howard,  '19,  Salis- 
bury. 

My  love  goes  out  to  my  college  on 
Founder's  Day. — Sibyl  Barrington  Corbett, 
'20,  Tarboro. 
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Love  and  congrutulations  to  my  Alma 
Mater. — Mary  Polk,    '26,   Rockingham. 

We  miss  you,  Alma  Mater,  hope  you  miss 
us  too. — Virgie  Rodwell  Walters,  '17,  Minnie 
Rodwell  Foster,  '21,  Sallie  Rodwell  Foy,  '23, 
Josie  Rodwell  Hutton,  Evelyn  Rodwell  Main, 
Hattie  Rodwell,  '29,  Macon. 

With  love  and  pride  I  send  greetings  on 
this  happy  day. — lola  Parker,  '23,  Rocky 
Mount. 

N.C.C.W.  a  la  limerick  (with  apologies  to 
Woodrow  Wilson) :  For  true  worth  you  're  a 
flaming  star,  you're  better 'n  the  rest  by  far! 
Your  age — we  don 't  mind  it,  quite  delightful 
we  find  it — to  call  you  the  wonder  you  are! — 
Clyde  Hunter,  '25,  Doris  Branch,  '27,  Ruth 
Bellamy,    '28,  Margaret  Reaves,    '29,  Enfield. 

May  we  congratulate  our  Alma  Mater  on 
her  thirty-eight  years  of  service.  We  are 
looking  for  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
in  the  future. — Katherine  Wolff,  '26,  Edna 
Harvey,  '25,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C. 

My  best  wishes  to  our  college.  I  wish  I 
could  be  there  today. — Doris  Wheeler  House, 
'26,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Birthday  greetings!  I  am  so  proud  to 
know  you! — Fadean  Pleasants,  '28,  New  York. 

Your  adopted  daughters  from  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  wish  you  a  happy  birthday. — Doris 
Hanvey,  '28,  Mattie  Query,  '29,  Catherine 
McPherson,  Teeny  Welton,    '28. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on 
your  birthday,  dear  Alma  Mater. — Thelma 
Brady,    '29,  EUerbe. 

May  the  name  of  North  Carolina  College 
live  long  and  nobly. — Mary  and  Virginia 
Kirkpatrick,   '29,  Charlotte. 


All  quiet  in  the  windy  city.  Our  compli- 
meats  to  Mc/ver'H  followers. — Molly  Hall, 
'28,  Clara  Cuignard,  '29,  Lieutenants,  Chi- 
cago,  ID. 

Happy  birthday  and  best  wishes  for  my 
college.— Elizabeth  Wolff,   '28,  Ellerbe. 

Love  and  congratulations  to  my  Alma 
Mater  on  her  birthday. — Ruth  Clinard,  '29, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Greetings  to  my  Alma  Mater  on  her  birth- 
day.—Harriet  Boyd,   '29,  Waterville. 

To  dear  Dr.  Foust,  our  Teachers,  and  our 
Beloved  College:  Though  scattered  far  in  the 
flesh,  our  hearts  unite  as  one  today  to  send 
you  greetings.  Since  the  days  of  1913  through 
the  spring  of  '29  we  have  trod  your  lovely 
walks,  sat  at  the  feet  of  your  great  teachers, 
drunk  deep  from  your  fountains  of  knowledge. 
It  is  with  sadness  we  bade  you  goodVjy,  for 
there  are  only  six  of  us  and  the  last  of  our 
line  has  gone  out  from  your  walls.  Through 
you  we  have  realized  the  fruition  of  our 
early  aspirations.  For  all  these  things  we 
bring  to  you  today  our  hearts'  deepest 
gratitude.  Anew  we  pledge  our  love  and 
loyalty. — Virgie  Rodwell  Walters,  Rocky 
Mount;  Minnie  Rodwell  Foster,  Norlina; 
Sallie  Rodwell  Foy,  Mount  Airy;  Josie  Rod- 
well  Hutton,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y.;  Evelyn  Rod- 
well  Main,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Hattie  Rodwell, 
Macon. 
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The  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women 


The  institution  includes  the  following  divisions: 

I.  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  which 

is  composed  of: 

(1)  The  Faculty  of  Languages 

(2)  The  Faculty  of  Mathematics  and  Science 

(3)  The  Faculty  of  the  Social   Sciences 

(4)  Department  of  Health 

(a)  Medicine 

(b)  Hygiene 

(c)  Physical  Education 

II.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

III.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

IV.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


The  equipment  is  modern  in  every  respect,  including  furnished 
dormitories,  library,  laboratories,  literary  society  halls,  gymnasium, 
athletic  grounds,  Teacher  Training  School,  music  rooms,  etc. 

The  first  semester  begins  in  September,  the  second  semester  in 
February,  and  the  summer  term  in  June. 


An  A-i   Grade  College  Maintained  by  North 

Carolina  for  the  Education  of  the  I 

Women  of  the  State  I: 


For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

JULIUS    I.    FOUST,  President 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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